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Cement Industry It happens because Allis- 
Chalmers men are cement industry specialists. 
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ment, to meet your needs. Second reason: the 
kind of company Allis-Chalmers is — broad- 
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the close relationship between science and in- 
dustry — how a discovery or break-through in 
one area almost always affects another. The 
result of this is a unique ability to serve you 
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Grand Prix Racing--the battle for 


Here is a brief report on the first five 1964 contests. Each has 
its own individual characteristics—yet all five have one thing 
in common with the majority of automobile races all over the 
world. They were won by cars using Champions —the 

spark plugs preferred by the world’s outstanding drivers... 





Grand Prix of Momaco was the season’s opener. It runs through the streets of Monte 
Carlo on a tight, twisting 3.415-km. course that is the shortest and slowest of the circuit— 
and also one of the most difficult. That’s because of the constant need for braking, down- 
shifting, and accelerating out of corners. Winner Graham Hill of England, former World 
Champion, set a new race record of 116.9 km/h, in his Champion-sparked BRM race car. 





Grand Prix of Holland was second on the schedule. Site of the race is at Zandvoort, on 
a 4.48-km. course that winds between the sand dunes on the North Sea shore. Winner of this 
334.7-km. contest was current World Champion Jim Clark of Scotland, who set both a new lap 
record and a new race record, finishing almost a full minute ahead of the second-place car. 
Clark drove to victory in a Lotus 25B powered by a Climax engine fitted with Champions. 





the World's Drivin 


¢ Championship 





Grand Prix of Belgium held at Spa-Francorchamps, is his- Grand Prix of France at Rouen, on the circuit’s fourth 
torically the fastest race on, the GP circuit. The long straights and longest track (6.542 km.) was the year’s fourth Championship 
sweeping curves of the 14.12-km. course permit much running at contest. Victory went to Dan Gurney, of the U.S.A., who broke the 
full speed. Jim Clark repeated his victory in the GP of Holland, with existing track record in his Champion-sparked Brabham-Cooper. 


his Cnampion-fitted Lotus covering the 450.62-km. distance at a 
sizzling average speed of 213.71 km/h. 





Grand Prix of Europe held at a different European course each year, was at England’s Brands 
Hatch. It’s a tight, 4.26-km. course, with many difficult turns. Reigning World Champion Jim Clark scored 
his third major victory of the season, setting a new lap record for the course in his Champion-sparked Lotus. 


In addition to dominating the first half of the World Championship season, cars fitted 
with Champion spark plugs have won major races and rallies all over the world this 
year, just as they do every year. Among these events were the Monte Carlo Rally... the < 
Indianapolis 500...the Grand Prix of Japan... the Grand Prix of Australia... and : 

the Argentine Touring Car Grand Prix. CHAM PION 
Wherever in the world races are held, the great majority of the winners select Champion ; 
spark plugs. That’s because they know Champions deliver outstanding performance and 
dependability. Why settle for less in your car? Always specify Champions. 





WORLD’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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You can’t see the most important features in the 
Canon Motor Zoom 8-EEE from the outside. But 
you'll appreciate them more each time you use this 
fine camera. 

Two micromotors, ingeniously built into the camera 
mechanism, simplify operation and increase the joy 
of making home movies. One micromotor automa- 
tically advances film as the shutter release lever is 
pressed, eliminating the need for manual winding. 
The other micromotor controls zooming. Press the 
two-way button on top of the camera for easy 


zooming between wide angle (10mm) and telephoto 
(40mm). Its 1:4 zooming ratio produces an area 
enlargement of 16 times over the total scale. Manual 
zooming is also possible, and a conversion lens 
{optional) extends the zooming range to 6.5-26 mm 
for wide-angle photography. 

There are many other Canon-exclusive features too. 
Exposure is set automatically by an _ electric-eye 
system. Set the film sensitivity (ASA 5-320 at 12-24 
fps) and the aperture range (F 1.7-22), and the 


EE system does everything else . . . opening and clos- 








Motor Zoom 8-EEE with wide converter 


ing the lens aperture according to the amount 
of light entering the CdS exposure meter. A warn- 


ing mark appears in the viewfinder when the 
subject is outside the EE range and the aperture 
can be set manually. 

The Canon Motor Zoom 8-EEE has a single lens 
reflex type viewfinder for full brightness viewing and 
focusing. You see what is being filmed as it is being 
filmed... right through the lens. A built-in rewind- 
ing mechanism makes fade-in, fade-out and over-lap 
photography possible. 
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LETTERS to THE EpDIToRS 
THE ANTI-FRAULEIN GI 


Sirs: 

Referring to the letter of Mr. Ricky, 
the ‘‘Mann auf der Strasse”’ (LIFE In- 
ternational, Oct. 19, concerning ““The 
New Fraulein’ in the issue of Sept. 
21), we just want to express our sad 
feelings we had while reading this par- 
ticular letter. 

Where does Mr. Ricky live that he 
arrived at such an opinion? There are 
still some slums left in Germany as 
well as in any other country, a sad 
reminiscence of the World Wars and 
the immigration of people from all 
parts of the world. 

We certainly do not claim to be the 
most beautiful women of all, yet we 
strongly reject the statements made by 
Mr. Ricky on the subject of cleanliness 
of German women. 

Having lived in France and England 
for quite a long time, we found out 
that German women take a bath more 
frequently than the English and French 
women we have met. 

Having taken the chance to get rid 
of our anger, we hope that you will 
transmit this message to Mr. Ricky. 

Misses HECHT and SCHOTT 
Immenstaad, West Germany 
Sirs: 

Thank you so much for your article 
about German girls. I never wrote to 
your magazine before, but this time I 
could not resist, because of the igno- 
rant, insolent, and foolish letter of one 
of your readers, a certain GI named 
Don Ricky! I would like to send him 
pictures of some of the girls I know, 
including myself. 

Since he thinks all German girls are 
Teutonic Sieglindes, he should try to 
get transferred back home, where the 
girls have his entire appreciation. 

Regarding our ‘“‘lack’’ of a sense of 
fashion, hair style, cosmetics and grace, 
I would like to point out that to wear 
white socks and gymshoes all day does 
not indicate a sense of fashion and 
grace, to wear curlers in public certain- 
ly does not show a sense of hair style, 
and to have the colors of the rainbow 
all over the face has nothing to do with 
the knowledge of how to use cosmetics. 

Being the way Don Ricky sees us, it 
is more than amazing that thousands 
of Americans preferred and still prefer 
to marry one of us, instead of marrying 
one of those girls back in the States, 
who have all the things we entirely lack. 

BARBARA FELKL 
One of the postwar miracles 
Miinster, West Germany 


Sirs: 

What about writing an article ‘‘The 
American Soldiers in Germany’’? I am 
afraid these GIs who are laughing will 
be crying after that! This ‘‘Mann auf 
der Strasse’’ isn’t competent to pass 
judgment upon us. He isn’t righteous! 

In every nation there are both of 
them, the pretty ones and the ugly 
ones. It is the same in the U.S.A., is 
it not? 

We have a lot of American girls and 
women in Germany. Some of them 
take to much make-up. They go shop- 
ping with curl paper in their hair, and 
they wear socks, which don’t make 
their legs advantageous. But we know 
it is another manner they live in. 

And if all German girls are Teutonic 
maidens, all American girls are hop- 
poles, Mr. Ricky! 

It is an insult to say we don’t like 
to bathe more than one time a week. 


Germany is an old country with a lot 
of houses without a bathroom. The 
girls in these houses are as clean as the 
other ones. They don’t need a full bath 
to be clean! 

There are a lot of lovely and pretty 
girls in every country of the world. 
But maybe Mr. Ricky didn’t find them 
either in Germany or in the U.S.A., be- 
cause he is only a GI with his pay in 
his pocket, but nothing in his head. 

But we (the German girls) know, it 
is only a little per cent of the Gls 
who are like him. 

CHRISTEL SCHEPERS 
Wilhelmshaven, West Germany 


Sirs: 

. .. This guy should know that most 
Europeans believe that the American 
girls have no taste or grace at all. Al- 
though they may bathe daily they smell 
like a chemical plant (there are physi- 
cians who believe that the daily bath in 
hot chlorized water is not too healthy 
for the skin). Admittedly, this has noth- 
ing to do with the German girls, who 
are somewhat average in most respects, 
not as charming as the French ones 
and probably not as beautiful as the 
Swedish girls... . 

I believe that American girls (with 
exceptions) are just terrible—the Amer- 
ican men I like much more than the 
German ones. 

HERMANN G. KUMMEL 
Marienborn, West Germany 


Sirs: 

With amusement I read the letter 
about German girls of a GI who calls 
himself Don Ricky. 

This year I spent three months in the 
United States and got an impression 
what American girls are like. 

Every German and other European 
girl would be ashamed to wear curl- 
rolls in the street, in the car and even 
in the cinema as American girls do. I 
never saw girls dressing as tasteless as 
American ones. Girls of Southern Cali- 
fornia like those bicolored dresses that 
are divided in the middle by the two 
colors. They are looking like clowns. 
American girls wear scarcely any other 
shoes but those ridiculous tennis shoes. 
The most disgusting thing are those 
shorts, reaching as far as the knees, 
they call Bermudas. 

There is just one place in the United 
States where most of the women are 
elegantly and tastefully dressed: San 
Francisco, which is a fascinating city. 

I don’t think German girls are bet- 
ter than other European girls but they 
are far better than American ones. 

Don Ricky should never forget that 
he is in Germany only as a guest from 
a culturally underdeveloped country. 

JOSEF GUNTER FALMBIGL 
Vienna, Austria 


Sirs: 

To quote GI Don Ricky’s letter: 
“*. .. half the women in Germany un- 
der 25 do not shave their legs or under 
their arms... . A great many German 
women of all ages are reluctant to bathe 
more than once a week and are inclined 
to be stingy with deodorants.” 

GIs are free to dislike European hab- 
its, but they have no right to dismiss 
Europeans as inferior just because they 
are different. American hygiene obses- 
sion and deodorant ads have condi- 
tioned Don Ricky, probably beyond 
hope of recovery, to believe that sweat 
is something filthy, like excrement. 
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LETTE RS CONTINUED 


Had he escaped the propaganda bar- 
rage he would know that women smell 
good, of themselves. And that with un- 
shaved armpits they smell better. I'd 
prefer a woman who smelt like a wom- 
an to one who smelt like a chemist’s 
shop. Of course perfume is good too, 
but as the French perfume industry 
recognizes, it should complement and 
work with the natural perfume of a 
woman’s sweat—never drown it. 

Why unshaved legs should bother 
GIs so much I can’t quite figure out, 
unless it’s part of the fetishism for parts 
(never the whole woman) characteristic 
of American pin-ups. 

Ricky, we like our women in Europe. 
And if you don’t, don’t waste our time 
beefing—just go home. 

DAVID PLAYFAIR 
Birmingham, England 
Sirs: 

Mr. Don Ricky, who signed his letter 
concerning ‘“‘The New Fraulein” with 
‘‘Der Mann auf die Strasse,’’ obviously 
described ‘‘Die Madchen der Strasse.” 

DorLE FRANK 
Heilbronn, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Please inform ‘‘Der Mann auf die 
Strasse” that I along with thousands 
of other American men in Germany 
disagree with him 100%. I have been 
in Germany for five months and, be- 
lieve me, the German girls are among 
the prettiest, most well-dressed women 
in the world. 

It appears that reader ‘“‘Der Mann 
auf die Strasse’ has made his entire 
“‘exhausting five-year survey” in GI 
bars, otherwise he would have met 
the real German girl and his German 
would be better too. 

LAWRENCE HEINRICH 
APO 
New York, N.Y. 


ASIA’S VACATIONLAND 


Sirs: 

I want to express my admiration con- 
cerning your excellent Special Double 
Issue, “‘Asia’s Vacationland”’ (LIFE In- 
ternational, Aug. 24). 

Your Special Double Issue is spar- 
kling with the panorama of people at 
work and at play around the worid. 
The production of your color work, 
and the subjects thus illustrated in such 
a gigantic variety, is simply awe-in- 
spiring to anyone who understands the 
work behind the production of illus- 
trated journals. 

Special thanks to the editors for the 
wonderful photographs of Japan. 

WALTER PAIM RIAMBAU 
Bagé, Brazil 


Sirs: 

I am one of your regular readers of 
the Lire International. 

Your magazines are really well done, 
but I happened to find out with a great 
surprise the following misinterpreta- 
tion in your illustration on page 41 of 
[the Special Double Issue]. 

Asa Japanese I know well about Ky- 
oto, though living in Tokyo. 1) The 
picture-like street here in Tokyo is 
NONE. 2) No street name such as 
Ponto-cho exists here in Tokyo. 3) The 
costume of the girls shown in the pic- 
ture is characteristic in the City of Ky- 
oto, where Japanese aged culture still 
breathes. 

SHUNJI HATANO 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sirs: 
I am Japanese Student at Kyoto, 
Japan. Reading [the Special Double 


Issue] I found a mistake. Explanation 
of 41 page’s photo says it is a Tokyo 
street ... Ponto-cho. But Ponto-cho is 
not in Tokyo. It is in Kyoto and that 
photo is one of a Kyoto scene. Am I 
wrong or are you wrong? I want to 
know. 
SAKUO FUKUDA 

Kyoto, Japan 


> We are.—ED. 


Sirs: 

My compliments on your Special Is- 
sue, particularly the coverage of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. However I 
would like to draw your attention to a 
small error of orientation in the cap- 
tion to the dusk view of Sydney Har- 
bor and the Mariposa. The Mariposa 
is berthed at Woolloomooloo, which 
is down harbor or east of the Harbour 
Bridge, consequently she can’t sail un- 
der the bridge to put to sea. At no 
time, to the best of my knowledge, does 
either of the Matson liners berth up- 
stream from the bridge, though many 
overseas liners do. 

E. R. PAUL Day 
Darling Point, Australia 


Sirs: 

As a visitor to the city of Sydney 
many times, I read with considerable 
interest in your Special Double Issue 
of August that the Matson liner Mari- 
posa will sail under the bridge bound 
for Honolulu and San Francisco. 

How can this be possible when she 
is already on the seaward side of the 
bridge? 

R. CHILVERS 
S.S. Canberra 
P & O Orient Lines 
Fremantle, Australia 


> RitaClayfield, of Kensington Gar- 
dens, S.A., Australia, also spotted 
the misorientation—and drew a 
sketch-map of the entire harbor to 
elucidate.—ED. 


MONEY WRITERS 


Sirs: 

I have been appalled by your recent 
article ‘‘The Big Money Writers”’ (LIFE 
International, Oct. 5). I strongly dis- 
agree with Mr. Richard Schickel, who 
describes these authors as some kind of 
slot machines who at the sound of the 
word money pop out books after a set 
formula... . 

To me his article seems to have a dis- 
tinct note of envy. I cannot and will 
not believe that men who wrote books 
like A Stone for Danny Fisher, Hawaii, 
Fail Safe, Something of Value, Exodus, 
Lust for Life, The Carpetbaggers, etc., 
have stumbled on success by mere luck 
and a good nose for what the public 
will pay for. These books were beauti- 
fully written by men with talent, ability 
and understanding and I for one am 
grateful to them for having given me 
so many hours of enchantment while I 
have read their books. 

Mrs. ZITA GALPERIN 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


DR. SPOONER 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 2, p. 47 (“The 
Origins of Language: II’’) you omitted, 
in your references to Doctor Spooner, 
to mention the occasion when at the 
railway station at Oxford, on taking 
leave of his wife, he kissed the porter 
and handed a half-crown (then about 
62¢) to his wife. 

REUBEN GOLD 
London, England 
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PORCELAIN 


Limoges porcelain, heir to the great artis- 
tic traditions of France, has been originating 
models in the best of taste since 1768. 
Through faithful reproduction of forms and 
ornamentation of the past, as well as 
through creation ofmodern designs, Limo- 
ges porcelain now offers an enormous-choice 
of styles in every price range. You too will 
wish to acquire a set of Limoges porcelain. 
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OF GREAT AGE. 


John Dewar & Son 
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How to be an authority on whisky in three easy lessons 


1. Look for the bottle that says ‘‘White Label’. 2. Buy ‘‘White Label”. 
3. Drink ‘‘White Label’, the whisky that’s made magnificent from as many as 
40 different whiskies. Throughout the world ‘‘White Label” continues to cena 


more and more whisky drinkers into whisky authorities. 


“White Label never varies § 


SCOTCH WHISKY BY DEWARS 
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rand Vefour’, Paris 


Man of the world relaxes in favourite Paris res- 
taurant. Teaches friend delights of dining French 
and smoking Viceroy. Wonders if he could per- 
suade chet de cuisine to create such magic in 
his town house kitchen O With a whole world of 
choice in the cigarettes they can buy, men of the 
world choose Viceroy for the taste that’s right. 











VICEROY - THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CIGARETTE 
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@O HAVAS CONSEIL 


FRANCE produces many fine aperitif wines but none so good as St-RAPHAEL. So wish your friends “Bon Appétit” 
with St-RAPHAEL famous in France for 100 years. St-RAPHAEL has two products : “RED” : rich and warm, 
“WHITE” : light and golden. You will be delighted with the tangy refreshing taste of St-RAPHAEL. Both are delicious. 
Serve cool, just by itself, in cocktails with gin or vodka. St-RAPHAEL is part of France and of the French way of life. 


El 


carefree with BP Lonalife 


Off for a long weekend. Stop for early breakfast In the crisp 
morning. Still quite a way to go, but no worries with this engine. 
Cold starts, long distances—good reasons for using BP Longlife. 





The only oil that doubles your distance 
between oil changes-all year round 


BP Longlife is made to an entirely new formula that 
prevents the build-up of harmful particles of carbon and 
sludge for at least twice as long as any oil available till 
now* With other oils the filter eventually becomes 
clogged so that they have to be changed at conventional 
distances. BP Longlife out-dates all such oils and their 
oil change intervals (_] 3 million kilometres of the most 
comprehensive tests ever carried out, and countless 
ordinary motorists, have conclusively proved that BP 
Longlife will carry out its functions of ‘oiling’ and ‘keep- 
ing clean’ for at least twice the conventional distances. 
* Up to a limit of 15,000 kms. (10,000 mils.) or one full year. 


LONGLIFE 








LIFE SELLS PACE-SETTERS 


lf all the cars owned by the readers of LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol (84 per 100 LIFE families) were placed bumper to bumper, you’d have 
one of the most distinguished parades—and one of the most formidable traffic jams in the history of going places. Fortunately for the world’s traffic 
situation, the world’s pace-setters congregate in only one place at the same time—in LIFE. That’s why the leading automotive and accessory adver- 
tisers listed here invested $1,019,661—more than they did in any other international medium—in the pages of LIFE International Editions during 1963. 








Automotive & Accessory Advertisers / LIFE International Editions / 1963 American Motors Corp e Robert Bosch GmbH e Champion Spark Plug Coe Chrysler International SA e Continental Gummi- 
Werke AG « Daimler-Benz AG * Dunlop Rubber Co Ltd « Fiat SpA ¢ Firestone Interamerica Co « Firestone International Co « Ford International ¢ Ford Motor Company Ltd * Ford Motor Company 
SA ¢ Ford Werke AG * Hino Motor Sales Co Ltd * Honda Motor Co Ltd « Cia Hulera Goodyear-Oxo SA * Isuzu Motor Co Ltd ¢ Nissan Motor Co Ltd ¢« Perfect Circle Corp « Prestolite International 
Corp « Rover Car Co Ltd ¢ Studebaker Corp ¢ Suzuki Motor Corp Ltd ¢ Svenska Aeroplan Aktiebolaget (SAAB) ¢ Tokyo Hatsudoki Co Ltd e Toyo Kogyo Co Ltd « Toyota Motor Sales Co Ltd * Yamaha 
De Mexico SA 

Source: The Rome Report, 1963 








“To run The Tivoli we need 
precise reports daily-- 

our Burroughs Machine 
more than meets this need’ 


“Our need for daily financial statements on 
the operation of The Tivoli’s many amuse- 
ment facilities was acute. We had the choice 
of either adding to our staff or installing a 
new accounting system. After a detailed 
analysis of the problem by our auditor, he 
recommended that we get in touch with 
Burroughs. Every problem we presented to 
the Burroughs Man was solved to our com- 
plete satisfaction with the installation of 
the F1000 Typing Accounting Machine. 
We now obtain an accurate, daily survey of 
the income and profit for each of our many 
attractions.’’ H. S¢ager, Managing Director, 
The Tivoli Gardens, Copenhagen, Denmark 


SOUTH AFRICA— 
Coca-Cola 
Bottling Com- 


pany, Johannesburg, 
reports, ‘‘Burroughs 
Accounting Machines 
simplify figurework and 
save us R3,000 per year.” 


JAPAN — Petri 
Camera Com- 
pany, Inc., 


Tokyo, reports, ‘‘Pay- 
roll accounting takes 
three days instead of 
five, thanks to our 
Burroughs Machine.” 
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DENMARK—THE TIVOLI GARDENS 
(world-famous amusement park) reports 
from Copenhagen on the Burroughs 
F 1000 Typing Accounting Machine. 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN—The Burroughs representative in 
your area would be pleased to discuss with you the newest 
accounting techniques . . . to help you adapt Burroughs 
cost-cutting accounting systems to your business. For his 
address, consult your directory or write to: Burroughs Cor- 
poration, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Chrysler for ’65 





This year, step out of the ordinary and into the big, 
beautiful new world of Chrysler. You'll find a new kind 
of luxury, comfort and performance. Also many new 
engineering innovations. You'll appreciate them almost 
as much as the pride of ownership and intangible driving 
pleasures that you’ve come to recognize as pure Chrysler. 
Best of all, you'll still be enjoying these things years from 
now. We’re sure of it. Because Chrysler products are 
built to last. 

’65 Valiant. It’s a big, wide, wonderful world in a new 
106-inch-wheelbase Valiant. Valiant retains all the good 
things that have made it the success it is today. Room. 
Ride. Agility. Performance. Valiant gives you a choice of 
20 models, all with color-keyed interior/exterior com- 
binations. A choice of 4 engines, ranging from 170 to 273 
cubic inches. See it soon. You'll be glad you did. 

’°65 Plymouth. Take another look. This is Plymouth 
for 1965. All new from road to roof line. With a generous 
119-inch wheelbase. And the only thing that can match 
the magnificent styling of the car outside is the stunning 
beauty to be found inside. Plush carpeting. Soft, supple 
vinyl fabric trim. Deep foam-padded seats. Handsome, 
easy-to-read instrumentation. Curved side windows. A 


... Spacious, gracious beauties from 





choice of 5 engines, ranging from 225 to 383 cubic inches. 
If all this gives you the idea that Plymouth for 1965 is the 
only car for you, who’s to blame you? (Don’t forget to see 
the 116-inch wheelbase Belvedere. It’s all-new this year.) 

’65 Chrysler. The epitome of subdued elegance. The 1965 
Chrysler is quiet in styling and manner, yet as exciting 
as a car can be. From its unique glass-covered head lamp 
units to its integrated rear bumper styling, everything 
about this car says elegance. A totally new and improved 
unitized body structure helps make Chrysler ’65 as 
enduring as it is endearing. A new suspension system, 
that rests on a 124-inch wheelbase, turns an already su- 
perb ride into an almost unbelievable experience: Even 
the interiors look and feel more resplendent. They are. 
This, indeed, is the car for the man who has everything. 
At least he will have when he owns a new 1965 Chrysler. 
Choose Chrysler power from one of three great engines 
—ranging from 383 to 413 cubic inches. 


<i 
Vag CHRYSLER 











INTERNATIONAL 





1965 PLYMOUTH VALIANT 


1965 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 
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- CANADA'S 
LOOKING AHEAD 








Canada’s Alouette is the first satellite to be both 
designed and built outside the USA or the USSR 






SO IS AIR CANADA! 


The Alouette satellite, launched in 1963, is Canada’s first 
venture into space. It will continue to transmit information for 
years to come—information that may well be of help to Air 
Canada’s long-range plans. Always alert to new ideas, Air 
Canada is already using the latest advances in electronics to 
improve passenger service, management and control functions. 
In fact, ‘Think ahead, get ahead’ has been Air Canada’s policy 
for so long, it’s now a tradition. Fly Air Canada (nearly 4,000,000 
passengers a year do!). 


AIR CANADA @&) 


SERVICES FROM LONDON ,GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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Europe 
Discovers: 
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Skyscrapers ! 


Europeans visiting New York and other American cities have always 
been impressed by the man-made mountains that soared toward the 
sky. Today this American idea of building up instead of out is being 
adopted in many countries, and tall buildings are seen in more and 
more cities throughout the world. So too are drinks made with another 
American contribution to the social scene: bourbon whiskey. 


ap oe ae 
: SAAND-DAD OUST LERY COMET 
RERTUCRE 








Bourbon! 


In America, bourbon is enjoyed many ways: straight, on the rocks, 
with soda or other mixes, and in cocktails. Knowing bourbon drinkers 
—both in the United States and in Europe—always specify Old Grand- 
Dad, “Head of the Bourbon Family,” as the finest of fine whiskies. If 
you have not yet discovered the unique character of Old Grand-Dad 
Bourbon Whiskey, you’ve an interesting discovery ahead. Tonight? 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


iVISTAS! 


nean to your own private thoughts, are 
clearer in Spain. It is the perfect setting 
for every agreeable activity. 

For truly magnificent scenery, travel 
the old route of Santiago. It has been re- 


Spain is the place to restore your 
perspective. jVistas! Views! Just one 
more reason people are falling in 
love with Spain, and flying there by 
Iberia Fan Jet. 

Your view is always long and lovely in 
the bright, clear air of Spain. 

The high, red plains are still bright at 
the horizon. Olive groves slope off into 
a perceptible infinity. From the pine- 
shaded beaches of the Balearics, you can 
browse over every detail of distant 
mountains. 

All things, from the blue Mediterra- 


newed with modern accommodations, 
and takes you through unbelievably me- 
dieval villages to Galicia. The region of 
Castilla is on this ancient route and is 
famous for its superb trout fishing as well 
as Gothic architecture. 

In Andalucia, your view is through 
fiesta-colored glasses. There’s a festival 
going on most of the time: a breathtak- 


ingly colorful blend of flamenco, native 
costumes, pageantry—an unforgettable 
spectacle born of centuries of tradition. 

Spain never forgets basic verities. An 
ideal place for restoring your perspective. 

Iberia Air Lines of Spain will fly you 
to Madrid in mere hours aboard a mod- 
ern jet. You will enjoy the flavor and 
color of Spain the moment you join your 
flight; delicious food and wine will be 
served to you by multilingual steward- 
esses, Only the plane gets more attention 
than you do, and your pilots are men 
whose training is unsurpassed. 


SpanisH NationaL Tourist Orrice: Offices in Madrid, Spain; London, England; Stockholm, Sweden; The Hague, Netherlands; Rome, Milan, 
Italy; Brussels, Belgium; Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, Germany; Paris, Marseille, France; Lisbon, Portugal; Geneva, Zurich, Switzerland 





Visit Spain this year. For colorful 
travel brochures, write to the Spanish 
National Tourist Office or contact your 
Travel Agent. 

Fall in love with Spain. 


FLY TO SPAIN BY IBERIA 





THE PLACE TO GO 
THE WAY TO GET THERE 








Why Lufthansa has added a new route 
to its world-wide system 


Take another look at the Lufthansa system and you’ll find a new 20'/2 hours a Lufthansa Boeing Jet 707 Intercontinental links the 
route: the Polar route to the Far East. Japanese Capital with the city of Frankfurt. 

More new routes are planned. We are continually expanding our 
With this route we meet the needs of passengers who want to fly system, continually improving our services and always making sure 
comfortably and quickly between Europe and the Far East. In only that our fleet of jets is right up to date — for you, our passenger. 












































Lufthansa 


German Airlines 
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TARGET 
fibre with 
a future 


Versatility is what chemists look for in new synthetic 
fibres. When the first strands of ‘Terylene’ were drawn 
from a test-tube, its future was far from assured. 

Could it be given the strength and degree of stretch to 
meet all demands? Could it be woven? Could it be dyed ? 
At a cost of £5,000,000, ICI found the answers to 

such questions. Today, ‘Terylene’ plays a ubiquitous role— 
in dresses and suits, ropes and hoses, 

curtains and conveyor belts, filters and fishing nets. 





The development of “Terylene’ polyester fibre 

needed technical and financial resources that only 

a company of ICI’s size could command. 

Largest chemical manufacturer in Europe, IC! employs 
in its research and development laboratories 10,000 
men and women of almost every scientific discipline. 
Their discoveries—new plastics, new dyestuffs, 

new medicines, new crop-protection chemicals— 
add constantly to /CI’s range of 12,000 products. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON - ENGLAND PRO 332 


FIRS? With THE FINEST FILTER CIGARETTES THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 











KENT 


America’s best selling 
high filtration cigarette 









Take a break...enjoy a Kent! 
Kent combines the famous 
MICRONITE filter with the worlds 
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finest Flavor-blended“tobaccos... > 
so, for the best combination KING 
Size 





of filter and good taste... 


LIFE} BOOK REVIEW 


A Great Thinker’s 


Joyful Vision: the Spiritual 
Perfection of Mankind 


THE FUTURE OF MAN 
by PIERRE TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN 


(Harper & Row, in the U.S., 
William Collins, in England) 


= 
Wary few people had ever heard of 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin when he 
died in New York on Easter Sunday, 
1955. He was revered by his personal 
acquaintances. deeply respected by 
his scientific colleagues. But his writ- 
ing had been kept in deliberate ob- 
security by his superiors, who forbade 
publication of his nontechnical trea- 
tises during his lifetime. 

Today the name of Teilhard de 
Chardin is known to millions, and 
some people rank him as the great- 
est thinker-prophet of the 20th Cen- 
tury. As one reviewer has put it, 
Teilhard “has become an inescapable 
intellectual presence of the age.” His 
master work, entitled The Phenome- 
non of Man, was published in the 
U.S. in 1959. It is very difficult read- 
ing, for therein he lays out in elab- 
orate detail his systemic account of 
evolution. 

By contrast The Future of Man, a 
collection of his reflections and essays 
published in this country last month, 
is very readable. Moreover, it will 
bring to the reader most of Teilhard’s 
essential notions and conclusions as 
well as his style of thought and feel- 
ing. One of its earliest chapters was 
written on a scientific journey in Chi- 
na in the 1920s, many others in Paris 
after World War II, the last of them 
in New York, where he lived out his 
final years. 

He deals with many topics—hered- 
ity and evolutionary progress, the 
prospects for world peace, the essence 
of the democratic idea, the spiritu- 
al repercussions of the atomic bomb. 
Throughout them all, using the same 
luminous mixture of scientific method 
and philosophic mysticism, the same 
central theme recurs: a worldwide 
evolution, through education and 
Christian love, toward a “final ma- 
turing and ecstasy of mankind”—a 
metamorphosis toward asupremesyn- 


thesis, a spiritual and inward escape 
from this planet. 

What Teilhard has mainly to say 
to us might be summed up in one 
word—Joy. 

With all the scientific knowledge 
at his command, Teilhard paints a 
vast panorama of all creation, and it 
delights him—every bit of it, from 
the atom to the stars, from the amoe- 
ba to Man. What delights him most 
is Life, a word he always capitalizes. 
And what brings even more than de- 
light, what brings him an inexpressi- 
ble joy, is that through all of time 
and space, Teilhard finds an intense 
driving purpose. That purpose, first 
seen in primordial gas and molten 
rock, is toward Life and toward yet 
more Life. That purposeful drive to- 
ward Life reaches its center and climax 
in Man. 


I. Man, Life is most intensely con- 
centrated. But the story of Man has 
only just begun. At this very moment, 
the pressures in human life are build- 
ing up to such an explosive point that 
quite soon Man must make a break- 
through, resulting in what amounts 
to a new order of Mankind. 

The entire universe makes progress. 
Man is the uniquely important result 
of that progress and Man is now en- 
dowed with the power and the duty 
to shape his own evolution toward 
far greater heights of intellectual and 
spiritual being. This view of the Fu- 
ture of Man puts Teilhard de Char- 
din dramatically against all the pes- 
simisms, despairs and nihilisms which 
crowd the literary and academic stage 
of our day. 

One key to all of Teilhard’s vision 
of reality is a concept for which he 
had to invent a word—Noosphere 
(pronounced new sphere). For those 
who are not yet at home in Teilhard’s 
cosmos, I will attempt here a very 
simple description of Noosphere— 
with all apologies to the experts. 

Thinking only of our planet Earth, 
it is possible to speak of a barysphere 
—the mass of fiery metal way down 
under. Then there is the lithosphere 
—the hard rock surface of Earth on 
which lie the oceans and the lakes— 
the hydrosphere. Out of the waters 
came Life and so Teilhard shows to 


us all living creatures as forming the 
biosphere. And then comes his special 
vision. Just as the Earth is covered 
with a biosphere of flora and fauna, 
so it is also, now at last, covered with 
a layer of mind, emanating from Man 
—the noosphere (noos in Greek means 
mind or thought). 

This noosphere is not simply “in- 
side” the minds of men. A great part 
of the noosphere is the total complex 
of all the tools and machines which 
Man has made. Thus the noosphere 
is composed of, among other things, 
practically everything listed in the 
Sears Roebuck catalogue plus rail- 
roads, steamboats, automobiles, jet 
airplanes, telephones, TV stations, 
atom bombs, ete. 

Allof Man’s tools and machines con- 
stitute not only a mechanism for use 
and action; they also constitute an 
incredibly vast and intricate thinking 
machine. And that was even before 
computers. Add more and bigger com- 
puters and you have an even more 
incredibly vast man-made, man-used 
global thinking machine. 

But of course, the noosphere is not 
composed simply of machines. Even 
more importantly, the noosphere is 
composed of all the thoughts in men’s 
minds and all the poetry and music 
in their souls. 

So Man must be seen today as liv- 
ing and operating not only in the bi- 
osphere, of which he is both painfully 
and gloriously a part; he lives and 
operates with even more freedom and 
power in the noosphere which has 
evolved out of his biological brain. 

There is one more thing to say 
about the noosphere and that has to 
do with heredity. It is fundamental 
to Teilhard’s vision of reality that, 
in Man, heredity does not proceed 
only through his genes and chromo- 
somes. Man is shaped by his social 
environment. What we in fact are we 
owe quite as much to our cultural 
heritage as to our genes. And this will 
be even more true of our children’s 
children. 

And the reason why Man is due for 
a great breakthrough to another or- 
der of Mankind is that the noosphere 
(with atomic fission and fusion and 
other things) has become so full of 
knowledge piled on knowledge and 





PIERRE TEILHARD 
DE CHARDIN 


of ideas piled on ideas that, all inter- 
communicating, it is bound to explode 
into some new kind of being. 

To imagine the future, consider the 
past. Here’s a kind of timetable of 
Man and the noosphere: 

300,000,000 years ago is when Life 
began on this planet. 

100,000 years ago—the first “man” 
—cf., Peking Man whom Teilhard 
helped to discover. 

30,000 years ago—the first Homo 
sapiens. 

10,000 years ago—the first social 
man. 

200 years ago—the scientific rev- 
olution. 

The point of this timetable is that 
most of our amazing noosphere (re- 
member, it means everything from 
your Volkswagen to the Einstein 
equation) has been created in the past 
200 years. Suppose it goes on develop- 
ing that fast or faster? What happens 
in another 200 years? Or even in 50? 


Or . . . in another 1,000,000 years? 


= 
Wai, what? What will be the 
“Future of Man’’? Teilhard does not 
know, of course. But he is utterly 
convinced of his vision—on scientific 
grounds and on logic—in so far as 
science and logic can provide or sus- 
tain a vision. That vision is of the 
unique importance of Man in all the 
universe, of the destiny of Man to 
rise toward spiritual perfection, until 
at last a united humanity is united 
with God who draws all men unto 
Him. 

There is nothing new about the end 
of the vision. What is new about Teil- 
hard de Chardin is that he makes it 
applicable to today—to the human 
crises of today and tomorrow. And 
not only applicable but urgent, for 
Teilhard says that Man will make 
that breakthrough, which is pressing 
on us, only if we understand in what 
direction we ought to move, in what 
direction we should apply the cosmic 
powers we possess. 

But how are we to understand 
aright? And how can we direct our 
wills to do the right even if we see it? 
These questions remain. Teilhard de 
Chardin does not drive us by moral 
imperatives. He draws us by the 
splendor and joy of his vision. 


by Henry R. Luce 
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Just hold 
an Asahi Pentax 


-.. AND YOU BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND WHY THIS 
CAMERA IS THE ULTIMATE CHOICE OF DISCERN- 
ING PHOTOGRAPHERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Asahi Pentax is a beautifully balanced instrument. It’s smooth. Pre- 
cise. Incredibly accurate. Very easy to handle. It feels right. Fast 
too. It’s meticulously constructed for constant heavy handling. And 


the lenses are outstanding both in appearance and performance. An- 
other real advantage of an Asahi Pentax is its do-anything versatility. 
The comprehensive range of high quality accessories enables you to 
build up a complete system which prepares you for any demand: 
from microphotography to extra long range telephotography, high 
speed action subjects to portraiture. Just hold an Asahi Pentax at 
your dealer's soon! 


Nw’ 


Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. 
C.P.O. 895, Tokyo, Japan 
5, ave. Clemenceau, Brussels 7, Belgium 
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INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 
Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 
Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 975), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 
Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 
Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 
Brazil (1 yr, Cr$8100; 3 yrs, Cr$17500; 5 yrs, Cr$24400), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 
Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62:5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o People's 
Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon 
Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 4-963, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, 'Rs. 81. 25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 
Chile (1 yr, £°18,000; 3 yrs, E°39,00; 5 yrs, E°58,50), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 
Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 
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BE UP-TO-DATE Amazingly accurate to meet your work-day demands 
for split-second timing; exactingly waterproofed 
and ruggedly constructed for sports; yet, designed 
WITH ,THREE-IN-ONE in the modern manner to enhance your social dress! 
Are you in step with the times? 
STYLING”! You can be! See your jeweller today! 
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SEE AMERICA IN HOLIDAY DRESS FROM COAST TO COAST! 


Now’s the best time to mix business with pleasure in the States —or to go just for the fun of it! The holiday 
seasonis in full swing. There are glittering first nights, parties, dances. Gay get-togethers among families, 
old friends and new. And wherever you travel you Il find doors flung wide tovisitors —from across the street 
or across the world. Join the festivity —take off now on the airline that knows America best. Theonly one 
you fly from Europe, Africa or Asia that serves 70 U.S. cities. You see movies (a TWA exclusive) in Royal 
Ambassador First Class or for one dollar in transatlantic Economy. Call your Travel Agent or TWA! 
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. Of materials - design - and con- 
struction ... is the keynote of every 
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behind this reputation. An outstan- 
ding example is Olympia’s hand- 
some new SG-3 ... unequalled for 
performance, value and dependa- 
bility. 





As one of the world’s foremost 
manufacturers of office machines, 
OLYMPIA WERKE produces a 
full line of electric, manual and 
portable typewriters ... dictation 
equipment calculators and 
adding machines. 

All are precision-engineered for 
efficiency ... precision-built for 
reliability! 





OLYMPIA WERKE AG - WiLHELMSHAVEN 
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Russia $ 
Newest 
Missiles... 


The huge trucks rumbled through 
Red Square in a formidable show 
of the latest in Russian rocketry. 
The occasion was the 47th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik revolution, 
traditionally a day for the flexing 
of Red army muscles. The specta- 
cle was staged by Defense Minister 
Rodion Malinovsky, noted for his 
granite-hard attitude toward the 
U.S. It was witnessed by Western 
military experts—who got an eye- 
ful of Soviet military potential— 
and by honored guests from all 
over the Communist world, most 
notably by Red China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai. 

Chou’s visit to Moscow was his 
first since he stalked out of the 22nd 
Party Congress three years ago, and 
it stirred up speculation about a 
reconciliation between China and 
the post-Khrushchev U.S.S.R. But 
as Chou made his busy rounds, 
there was evidence that Russia had 
no intention of letting China dic- 
tate the terms of a rapprochement. 
Meanwhile, whatever the outcome 
of the Sino-Soviet imbroglio, and 
whatever the capacity of the new 
Russian missiles, the U.S. (see fol- 
lowing pages) was quite prepared. 








SUBMARINE MISSILE. Pulled by a Polaris and, according to Russian ANTIMISSILE MISSILE. One of the missile which the Russians say can 
tracked vehicle filled with sailors, claims, can be fired from underwa- surprises was this pair of huge metal shoot down other missiles. Four rock- 
this stubby missile resembles the U.S. ter by a Soviet nuclear submarine. cylinders (above), each containing a et engines are visible inside casings, | 
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CUBA-STYLE MISSILE. Similar in improved version (below, center) is INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILE. This ever to go on display. It is proba- 
size and shape to Soviet missiles re- believed to have an 1,800-mile range. two-stage missile was the biggest in bly comparable to the early U.S. At- 
moved from Cuba two years ago, this It was shown here for the first time. the parade and the first Soviet ICBM las which had a range of 5,000 miles. 














This is America’s newest nuclear missile, 
and this is the telephone that, at the 
President’s direction, can order its release 
upon an enemy. The phone—at Strategic 
Air Command headquarters in Omaha, 
Nebraska—is tied in with the new Min- 
uteman, whose massive striking power 
serves as a compelling deterrent to any 


potential aggressor. Minuteman, known 
as the ‘‘inctant ICBM,”’ is propelled by 
solid fuels that are stored inside it. 
Launched from its underground con- 
crete silo, the missile travels at a peak 
speed of 16,000 mph. With 600 of these 
SUNDRY) 1 (otcde-Wb wer-Le bias boty o) t-Kerede-bateur-bheelaepar-varel 
a new Minuteman being added at the 


_.. AND AMERICA’S NUCLEAR TRIGGER 


rate of one a day, SAC can retaliate 
against any attack. The exclusive pic- 
tures and words on these pages show 
and tell the story of a two-man crew 
assigned the job of living with these 
“‘birds”” underground, of making sure 
their security is absolute and of firing 
them on time if the awful day comes. 
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Photographed for LIFE by BILL RAY 
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MINUTEMAN COUNTRY. This Air 
Force building on a South Dakota 
farm lies above an underground con- 
trol center for 10 missiles. It houses 
guards, cooks, communications gear. 


SECURITY AT CONTROL CENTER. 
As Captain William Christians opens 
10-ton door which protects against 
blast in event of attack, his teammate 
watches and guards him from inside. 


A WORLD 


by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


A ELLswortH AFB, S. Dak. 
muffled voice shouted, ‘‘Stand 
clear!’ and we hugged the wall to 
avoid the 10-ton blast door (/eft) 
swinging open in a slow, silent arc. 
There were five of us: Photogra- 
pher Bill Ray and I; a Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) escort officer; a 
Minuteman combat missile crew 
commander, Allen Lamb, 31, and 
his deputy, William Christians, 33. 
The latter two were Air Force cap- 
tains, both dressed in neat white 
coveralls, gold scarves, boots and 
hard hats. With the air of veteran 
commuters, they carried briefcases 
stuffed with secret documents. 
Beyond that door we ducked 
through a low passageway into 
a watermelon-shaped capsule with 
steel-and-concrete walls so thick 
that only a direct nuclear hit could 

















crumple it. Here, 60 feet under- 
ground, was thelaunchcontrolcen- 
ter for a ‘flight’? of 10 Minuteman 
missiles with nuclear warheads that 
could ravage a continent. All 10 
can be fired in less time than it takes 
to read this page. 

For the first time, SAC was al- 
lowing two outsiders—Bill Ray and 
me—to spend a full 24-hour tour 
of duty inside that weird and tiny 
world buried underneath the roll- 
ing prairies of South Dakota. 

Our day had begun shorily after 
dawn with a 10-minute briefing for 
the officers going on combat crew 
duty in the 68th squadron, 44th 
strategic missile wing. They were 
given technical reminders, a weath- 
er report, communication call signs 
and a classified advisory on the war 
plan in effect that day. The bizarre 
nature of their duty requires these 
young officers to assume every time 
they enter their capsules that the 


order to launch missiles could come 
at any moment. 

Once inside the capsule, Cap- 
tains Lamb and Christians care- 
fully checked the logs, inspected 
equipment and verified the pres- 
ence of all classified papers. This 
formalized procedure, known as 
the change-over, ended with each 
captain being handed three objects 

y the retiring crew. One of these 
was a 3x5-inch card, encased in 
clear plastic and framed in metal; 
it bore that day’s top secret code 
for deciphering that most criti- 
cal of all commands: the order to 
launch. The second object was a 
key—it looked as if it might fit any 
development house—which must 
be inserted into a console and 
turned in order to fire the mis- 

les. The third object was a load- 
ed snub-nosed 38 caliber revolver. 
It was for protection against any 
unlawful intruder. 


Lamb and Christians wore the 
key and code on chains around 
their necks. They are forbidden to 
take off either the chains or gun 
holsters while in the capsule. 

The two commanders traded 
smart salutes, and the old crew 
left, toting two paper bags of clas- 
sified trash to be burned as a se- 
curity precaution in a special in- 
cinerator topside. Bill Christians 
tugged the blast door shut, pumped 
the pins in place, and reported, 
“*Closed and locked.’’ Our self-im- 
posed imprisonment had begun. 

We actually were inside a rectan- 
gular box—perhaps 20 feet long 
and as wide as a bus—within the 
capsule. This chamber is mount- 
ed on four giant shock absorbers 
designed to allow the room to 
bounce two feet vertically and 18 
inches from side to side, cushion- 
ing the impact of anear nuclear hit. 

Arranged along the walls were 


CONTINUED 
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SECURITY INSTRONGBOx. Double 
safe inside the capsule holds secret 
firing orders. Only one man knows 
combination to padlock. Lock inside 
can be opened only by second man. 
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MINUTEMAN continuep 


pieces of equipment ranging from 
fantastically sophisticated electron- 
ic launching mechanisms to more 
mundane essentials—stove, bed, 
toilet, etc. Every surface, every 
piece of equipment, was painted 
pale green. “‘It’s a color we’ve 
learned to detest,’’ Lamb said. 

The noise at first was almost 
overwhelming—a high electrical 
whine. It was comforting proof 
that all equipment was working, 
but my ears rang for hours after I 
left the capsule. 

The morning started slowly. Bill 
Christians checked the condition 
of each missile over the VRSA sys- 
tem, which translates an electronic 
signal into English and reports any 
malfunction in a prerecorded gut- 
tural voice. The voice, known as 
“Gravel Gertie,”? is a man’s; ex- 
perts had decided that a woman’s 
voice might tempt lonely capsule 
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occupants to punch the buttons 
just to listen to it. 

A sudden sharp buzzer sounded 
from Lamb’s console, and a red 
light winked on behind the ‘‘Out- 
er Security Violation’? button for 
Missile 5. 

Lamb immediately called the 
wing command post at Ellsworth. 
“This is Minute Lima,” he said. 
““We’ve got a Seven High at Lima 
5. Sending strike team out.”’ Chris- 
tians, meanwhile, was on the 
phone to the building above them. 
“Strike,” he barked. “‘Lima 5. 
Outer security.” 

The dialogue translated as fol- 
lows: Minute Lima was code desig- 
nation for our complex of launch 
control center and missiles. Seven 
High was the code for possible sab- 
otage or other danger to a Minute- 
man. At topside, Christians’ or- 
der had sent a two-man strike 
team, armed with pistols and car- 
bines, scurrying to a truck to find 


out what was wrong at Lima S. 

Sabotage was unlikely. The 
touchy alarm system can be set off 
by elk, rabbits, even high-jumping 
grasshoppers. On one occasion the 
strike team had roared up to find 
two camels from a nearby Passion 
Play company placidly nuzzling 
the fence. The intruders this time 
turned out to be a pair of ground 
squirrels. Security throughout the 
Minuteman program is rigid, and 
every indicated violation is investi- 
gated with utter seriousness. 

A few minutes later Missile 10 
went into “‘restart.”” That meant 
that a computer which monitors 
the status of the missiles had de- 
tected something wrong and was 
checking. This investigation could 
take nearly three hours, during 
which time the missile could not 
be launched. Whatever the prob- 
lem was, the computer quickly re- 
ported that it had corrected itself, 
and Lima 10 was back “‘in the 





green,” ready for firing. The whole 
sequence had been a kind of space- 
age contest between machines, with 
no human intervention. 

At noon, two cooks brought 
down our lunch. SAC policy re- 
quires two men of similar skills to 
enter a sensitive area together, 
work side by side, keep each other 
in sight and leave together. This is 
insurance against cataclysmic blun- 
ders, accidental or deliberate. 

Lunch was heavy: chicken noo- 
dle soup, fried chicken, mashed 
potatoes and gravy, lima beans, 
jello salad, apple pie alamode, milk 
and coffee. Ray and I were starved 
—though we hadn’t taken SO steps 
since entering the capsule. We ate 
as though we had been digging 
ditches. ‘‘It’s nerves,’’ said Lamb. 
‘*At first, Christians and I were in 
a real tizzy, eating all the time.” 

As we finished lunch, the two 
captains chatted about ‘‘school,”’ 
the advanced education program 








FESTING CONTROLS. While Cap- 
tain Christians communicates with 
squadron, Lamb reaches for launch 
controls and watches lights that tell 
status of missiles under his control. 


which SAC established to attract 
superior officers to the Minuteman 
program and to keep their minds 
active while in it. By going to class- 
es every fourth day and studying 
whenever they find time, often in 
the capsule, both men will earn 
master’s degrees in business admin- 
istration just before they complete 
their four-year Minuteman tour. 

The relaxed lunch hour ended 
abruptly with the first ‘“‘red phone”’ 
message from SAC headquarters, 
signaled by a high warbled tone, 
like a whippoorwill recorded at 
33 rpm and played back at 78. It 
drowns out all other noises in the 
capsule. 

Al and Bill hurled themselves 
into their chairs, and our escort 
officer, Captain Jim James, Bill 
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AN ALARM SYSTEM THAT CAN 
SPOT A LEAPING GRASSHOPPER 





THE LONG DAY'S VIGIL. Each team 
spends 24 hours on duty in the under- 
ground launch center, monitoring the 
status of its missiles, waiting for an 
alert from headquarters, listening for 
alarm buzzers that warn of security 
violations outside. At top Captain 
Christians rests while Lamb keeps 
close to telephone. Outdoor scene be- 
hind Christians was put there to help 
crews combat claustrophobia in close 
confines of the center. In middle pic- 
ture Lamb naps as Christians checks 
with topside guards. At left, Chris- 
tians takes chow at the control panel. 
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LAUNCH COUNT: 1,2... 
A KEY IS TWISTED, ... 3, 4, 5 


MINUTEMAN contiNnueD 


Ray and I bolted from the room 
to crouch awkwardly, with our 
backs turned, in the narrow blast 
door passageway—a precaution 
required because top secret proce- 
dures and documents would be in 
use. ‘‘This is Reno,”’ the voice be- 
gan, using a code name for SAC 
headquarters, ‘‘with a message for 
8th Air Force.’’ Although directed 
specifically at Westover Air Force 
Base, Mass., all stations on the Pri- 
mary Alert System received, de- 
coded and verified the message. It 
consisted of a series of letters pho- 
netically pronounced: ‘‘Tango 
Mike Papa Yankee Romeo,” each 
series separated by a monotoned, 
“*Break, Break.’ At the end, SAC 
ordered, ‘“‘Acknowledge at my 
count of five, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.”’ Captain 
Lamb acknowledged. 

Lamb and Christians each wrote 
the message down. Then they com- 
pared notes and, working swiftly 
and quietly, decoded it together. 

If an order to go to war ever 
comes, it will come that way: the 
whippoorwill call and the urgent 
crackly voice. 


Soon after, Minute Lima was 
ordered to rehearse the most criti- 
cal of its tasks—a launch. 

Lamb and Christians strapped 
themselves into their seats. Chris- 
tians, on order, simulated flipping 
a row of ‘“‘arming”’ switches in 
front of him, calling off the num- 
bers as he went: ‘‘2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
10-11.” If this had been the real 
thing, each flick would set in mo- 
tion a complicated and fail-proof 
procedure by which a missile would 


be readied for immediate launch. 

Lamb went through the motion 
of opening a plastic cover over his 
Launch Control panel. Christians 
did the same for the Cooperative 
Launch Switch. 

Each officer pretended to insert 
his key. (Once Lamb’s key actual- 
ly is in the panel, it cannot be re- 
moved.) Lamb ordered, ‘‘Confer- 
ence call.’’ By phone and headset, 
the two men talked with squadron 
command post, where readiness re- 
ports were coming from other 
Minuteman capsules. The com- 
mand post then told each capsule, 
“Launch on your count.” 

Captain Lamb, his right arm 
stretched out to the key in the 
Launch Control Panel, his left 
pressing the phone tightly to his 
head, said quietly, “Rotate key on 
two, release on five.’’ Christians 
acknowledged, ‘‘Roger.”’ 

Lamb counted, ‘‘1, 2... .’’ Both 
men turned their hands to the right 
as in starting a car. “*... 3, 4, 5.” 
They turned their hands back. In 
15 seconds, they repeated the fir- 
ing sequence. 

If this had been war, keys would 
have turned in other capsules. 
Minuteman cannot be launched 
without a corroborating signal— 
called a ‘‘second vote”—from an- 
other launch control center. If the 
first signal were a mistake, another 
capsule could promptly stop a 
launch with a special inhibiting 
switch. But once two separate cap- 
sules give ‘‘go”’ signals, the irre- 
versible countdown would begin. 
It would last only half a minute. 
And then the 86-ton lids would be 
blown away with a roar at each 
silo. An electrical spark would ig- 
nite the 44,000 pounds of rubbery 
fuel within the first stage. The mis- 
sile would cook in the hole for a 
second or two, then vault toward 
the sky. In a wink, Minuteman 
would be irretrievably gone. There 
is no way to change its course, 
destroy it from the ground, or di- 
vert it from an enemy target. 

Lamb and Christians, in their 
capsule miles away from the mis- 
siles, do not know where their mis- 
siles are aimed. It is against SAC 
policy for them to know. 
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CHANGING TEAMS. In a ritual that 
follows strict protocol so nothing will 
be forgotten, Lamb and Christians 
(/eft) turn over their revolvers to new 
team that has come to relieve them. 


Because Minuteman is such a 
last-resort weapon, the reliabili- 
ty of its crews must be beyond any 
question. Both Lamb and Chris- 
tians are checked out at least every 
six months by special teams called 
Standardization Boards, and. ex- 
aminers from a missile evaluation 
squadron in California often drop 
in. Their commanding officers and 
their friends watch them for emo- 
tional upsets, excessive drinking, 
irrational anger or other strange 
behavior. They have a thorough 
annual physical examination, in- 
cluding a long chat with the flight 
surgeon. “‘How does your wife like 
this duty?’ he may ask. ‘‘How are 
you two getting along?” 


W. were with a good team. 
Most Minuteman crewmen wear 
blue scarves with their white cover- 
alls. Al Lamb’s and Bill Christians’ 
gold scarves mean they hold su- 
perior rating. 

The big 24-number clock above 
Lamb’s head showed it was 0100 
Zulu time—1 a.m. in Greenwich, 
England—but it was evening in 
South Dakota. Dinner arrived, and 
I repeated my earlier gluttony. 

The salt hurt my mouth, and I 
realized my lips were cracked from 
the air which is pumped in, bone- 
dry and 55°, to protect the equip- 
ment from moisture damage. All 
crewmen carry ointment to prevent 
chapping. 

We had another 12 hours to go. 
At these times boredom is inescap- 
able. SAC won’t allow extraneous 
electrical equipment like radio or 
television in capsules. Around 10 
our nerves got the best of us. We 
ordered some spice cake. 

Christians hit the sack then. 
Each crewman is required to get at 
least four hours sleep. The capsule 
was darkened and without the 
heat given off by the bulbs it got 
uncomfortably chilly. I slept for a 
while, in all my clothes, on a GI 
cot stuck up into the blast door 
passageway. 

At 12:40.a.m. the warbler shrilled 
and a message crackled in. It came 
from Looking Glass, the high-fly- 
ing command post which keeps a 
ranking SAC general in the air at 
all times in case the Omaha head- 
quarters and its alternate ground 
command posts are knocked out. 
The general was making sure that 
all stations were on the alert. 

At 2 a.m. Captain Lamb woke 
Christians and took his place in 


the bunk. I gave up my cot to Pho- 
tographer Ray. Christians and I 
had a snack of toast and milk. 

“This is tough duty,” he said. 
“With all these backups and in- 
hibitors, we’re like robots in a way. 
But that feeling of responsibility is 
always down here.” 

Christians was musing aloud 
over what he would like to do 
when he has finished his 20 years 
in the Air Force. Suddenly the shrill 
warble cut him off. The voice said: 
“This is Reno with a Purple Dot 
message.”” Christians spun his 
chair around, shouting, “‘Al!”’ 
Lamb heaved himself out of bed, 
and I jumped up, realizing fuzzily 
I could not remain in the room. 
Somehow Lamb and | managed 
to pass in that narrow darkened 
corridor without colliding head 
on. The message was decoded, and 
Al went back to sleep, muttering. 

Staying awake in a capsule can 
be agonizing. Occasionally in the 
predawn hours an officer from an- 
other capsule, his voice heavy with 
fatigue, would radio plaintively, 
““Hello, Lima. Talk to me.” 

It was almost time to wake up 
Al. He and Christians have been 
together ‘“‘in the hole’? for more 
than a year. 

“If two officers just don’t get 
along,” Christians said, ‘‘one of 
them can ask to get out. Al and I 
get along, and it’s a good thing. 
We’re going out elk hunting next 
weekend.”’ 

The clock limped around to 6, 
and we held reveille. We were a 
ragged bunch—clothes rumpled, 
eyes bloodshot, mouths dry and 
scratchy, beards poking through. 
We milled around, unkinking mus- 
cles. We ordered breakfast. The 
menu was French toast or fried 
eggs. I asked for both. 

After breakfast, the clock seemed 
to stop dead. At 7:30, somebody 
said cheerfully, ‘“Well, they’re 
starting the briefing.’ Shortly after 
8, we heard that the relief crew was 
en route by helicopter. By 9 they 
bustled into the capsule. 

A good cigar was thrust at me 
by the new crew commander, a 
grinning young captain named Jim 
Crouch. His wife had given birth 
to a daughter just a few hours ear- 
lier. Suddenly I could hardly wait 
for the change-over, and the ex- 
change of the keys and the revolv- 
ers and the codes. I wanted very 
badly to get away from the nucle- 
ar trigger, to get back up there 
where the sun was shining and ba- 
bies were being born. 


A BIRD AND ITS CREW. Standing 
on platform near top of silo, Cap- 
tains Allen Lamb and William Chris- 
tians inspect business end of a train- 
ing model of the Minuteman ICBM. 
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New York gem theft resembles a new movie 


GREAT JEWEL ROBBERY 
—IN FACT AND FICTION 


This is the fabled Star of India, the world’s largest sapphire, 
563 carats and big as a golf ball. For half a century it rested 
like a great luminous orb in its thronelike setting, the su- 
preme trophy of the J. Pierpont Morgan gem collection in 
New York’s American Museum of Natural History. One 
night recently, in a caper resembling the gem theft in the 
new Jules Dassin film Topkapi, thieves lowered themselves 
into the Morgan hall by rope and stole the Star, along with 
23 lesser stones. In the Dassin film, the thief is lowered by 


rope from the ceiling of an Istanbul museum (opposite) to 
lift, by suction cups, a glass case containing an emerald- 
encrusted dagger. But unlike the Turkish museum in Top- 
kapi, where the floor was so sensitive that a ping-pong ball 
would set off screaming alarms, the Morgan Gem Hall had 
no burglar alarms at all. And Topkapi’s director detected 
a further dissimilarity. Asked about the real jewel robbery 
in New York, he called it ‘‘a very tasteless job. They went 
in and smashed things. Why, they even left fingerprints!” 





STAR IN FACT. Officially valued at site) was beyond pricing; it was one STAR IN FICTION. In movie Jop- forehead, is lowered by rope because 
$100,000, the Star of India (oppo- of a kind, could never be matched. kapi, Gilles Ségal, surgeon’s lamp on touching floor would sound alarms. 
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CLUE HUNT. A detective dusts one of 
the museum windows for fingerprints. 


Crime short 
of perfect 


Like their movie counterparts, the 
Morgan Collection thieves cased 
the job thoroughly. Aware that 
the windows of the fourth-floor 
jewel hall were customarily left 
open two inches at the top (and 
that a special gem guard had been 
dropped for economy), they made 
their way by a covered route to a 
storage room directly above and 
hid there several hours. Lowering 
themselves on tapes from Venetian 
blinds, they swung in through the 
window and went to work on the 
glass case, not protected by any 
alarm system, which housed the 
three showpiece stones. Using a 
glass cutter they scribed a circle 
about a foot in diameter, then, 
putting adhesive tape across the 
circle to keep the glass from shat- 
tering, they cracked it loose with 
a squeegee used for washing the 
showcases. So far they were oper- 
ating in the crisp, precise Topkapi 
tradition. But in breaking the oth- 
er two cases, from which they took 
lesser gems (including some far less 
valuable than others they left be- 
hind), they smashed glass all over 
the-place. When they fled they left 
behind not only the squeegee but 
also a collection of fingerprints 
and even prints of tennis shoes. 
Shortly thereafter, three flamboy- 
ant Miami visitors to New York 
let it be known that they carried 
big bank rolls and asked a girl to 
fly to Miami under an alias and 
carry, if she’d be so kind, a locked 
briefcase. New York and Miami 
police made some fast arrests. For 
what they bagged, turn the page. 
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GLASS TRAIL. Members of the New 
York Police Department’s crime lab 


*. «\ 

e+ 
ROUTE OF THIEVES. The robbers, 
whose progress is traced by dotted 
lines, presumably hid in Theodore 
Roosevelt Park (1), then dropped 10 





examine glass shards from cases rifled 
by thieves. Two cases had been broken 


feet toa sunken courtyard. They went 
through the yard, forced a lock ona 
door (2) and climbed to the fifth floor, 
where they hid in a storage room of 


* 


into only at the corner and the squee- 
gee had been used to rake in jewels. 


THEODORE , 
ROOSEVELT 
Le 





African artifacts. They then lowered 
themselves toa gem-floor window (3) 
and stepped inside. With the jewels, 
they presumably retraced their route. 
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PIA—right on time 88% the time 


During 1963 PIa’s punctuality record averaged 88°, which is among 
the highest in the industry—and pia have seventy seven scheduled 
departures every day. A record like this doesn’t just happen. It results 
from the high standards which this modern and vigorous airline sets 
itself in an industry of high standards. This explains why last year PIA 
—a consistently profitable airline—carried over 14°% more passengers, 


and why seasoned travellers say PIA are great people to fly with. 


LONDON FRANKFURT MOSCOW GENEVA 
ROME BEIRUT TEHRAN KARACHI DACCA CANTON SHANGHAI 


PAKISTAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES 


GREAT PEOPLE 
TO FLY WITH 








The land which sent its ancient flame to 
Tokyo for the Ist Olympic games ever held 
in the Orient loves the modern Datsun 
Bluebird from Japan. 

With a famous heritage of appreciation 
for form and function, it’s no wonder that 
present day Greeks should choose the Datsun 
Bluebird as a favorite compact car. 

Bluebird’s body styling is sleek and un- 
cluttered, with handsome interior that ac- 
commodates up to five passengers. Datsun 
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Bluebird is reliable. 

Its spunky engine gives trouble-free per- 
formance in all kinds of driving conditions, 
consumes less fuel, too. 

At home, Datsun Bluebird has long been 
Japan’s most popular car, and the only 
Japanese car with a monthly production 
figure of over 10,000 units. 

Datsun Bluebird is produced in the largest, 
most modern passenger car plant in the 
Orient, where automotive know-how and a 


high efficiency factor combine to meet the 
demands of a growing popularity in 60 
countries throughout the worid. 





NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD./Tokyo, Japan ae. 


Japan’s Largest Exporter of Automobiles = 





CHASTENED SUSPECT. Jack Mur- 
phy is led into Miami federal build- 


A caper ended by a girl 
who became suspicious 


It was the reluctant girl courier 
who turned suspicion to three Flor- 
ida “‘beach bums,’ Roger Clark, 
Allan Kuhn and Jack Murphy. 
They had been living it up in a 
$500-a-month apartment in the 
Cambridge House Hotel near the 
museum, where they had given 
expensive parties and made no se- 
cret of their taste for such books 
as The Story of the Gems, by the 
museum’s former curator, Herbert 
Whitlock. The girl, Janet Flockie- 
witz, a secretary, also lived in the 
hotel, and it was her phone call 





FOOTWEAR CLUE. Detective holds 
sneakers, found in suspects’ rooms. 
Police compared them with prints 
found near window used by thieves. 
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ing by FBI men, on case because inter- 
state moving of loot is federal offense. 
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BASHFUL SUSPECT. Allan Kuhn 
covers up as FBI men escort him to 


U.S. marshal’s office prior to arraign- 
ment before a U.S. commissioner. 


ee 


from Miami to her roommate that 
caused hotel guests to tip off the 
police. They picked up Clark and 
notified the Miami cops, who ar- 
rested Kuhn and Murphy. Janet’s 
story was this: Kuhn, having invit- 
ed her to fly with him and Murphy 
to Miami for the weekend, made 
her carry the locked briefcase and 
take a seat, under an alias, in an- 
other part of the plane. Pondering 
all this during the three-hour flight 
and the drive to Kuhn’s place, Jan- 
et phoned her roommate. Said 
she: ‘‘Something fishy is going on.” 
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LITERARY EVIDENCE. An assistant 
chief inspector, Joseph Coyle, holds 
book by museum’s former curator 
which the suspects allegedly studied. 





with him in his Cadillac, Roger Clark 
is led by detective into station house. 


HANDCUFFED SUSPECT. Mana- 
cled to a man who was picked up 
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KUHN’S GIRL. Janet Flockiewitz is 
taken by the police for questioning. 


A SUSPICIOUS BOAT. Looking for 
the missing gems, the police searched 
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MURPH’S GIRL. In parking lot near 
building where Murph was booked, 


the Virginia Dare, Allan Kuhn’s 40- 
foot, $10,000, two-masted schooner 





Bonnie Sutera, reputedly a Miami 
barmaid, waits for a chance to testify. 





which may have been involved in pre- 
vious gem thefts. They found nothing. 


by MIGUEL ACOCA 


Auan got a big hero’s welcome, 
man,” said a Miami friend. ‘‘He 
got embraced and kissed by all the 
chicks.”’ The party celebrating the 
release, on bail, of Allan Kuhn, 
Roger Clark and Murph the Surf 
was at the Belle Aire, one of the 
favorite all-night swinging dives 
where ‘‘beach boys’’ gather after 
the free meals and other entertain- 
ment provided for them by their 
swimming, diving and surfing stu- 
dents—young teachers and secre- 
taries inthe summer anda wealthier 
if older class of women in winter. 
In this salty, sandy world of clean- 
shaven and suntanned young gigo- 
los, the only finks are the law- 
abiding squares who work. 

In this world Allan Kuhn was 
a prince. He had everything that 
made for a great “‘rep,”’ including 
a police record and no convictions. 
Most beach boys can barely make 
enough to live on, but Allan al- 
ways had a wallet bulging with 
inch-thick wads of hundred-dollar 
bills. He won big at horses, dogs, 
cards. He drove a white Cadillac. 
He owned a speedboat called the 
Missile and a two-masted schoon- 
er called the Virginia Dare. He 
was known to tip a waiter $100 for 
good service. 

*‘Look, man, I don’t know if 
he robbed the museum of them 
jewels,” said a girl who knows him, 
“but you’ve got to admit the job 
was brilliant, suave, real cool. The 
theft didn’t hurt nobody. It was 
clean, see what I mean?”’ 

So went the talk among the hip 
on the beach. They were waiting 
to see whether baby-faced Allan 
Kuhn could once again beat the 
rap and go off scot-free. 

It’s not hard to understand why 
Kuhn is such a hero to the beach 
boys and the beach chicks. He 
has really piled up the ‘“‘bread.” 
How? Well, that makes no differ- 
ence to the guys who mind the 
beach and the babes who follow 
those guys. After all, the average 
beach boy is really a beach bum. 
He’s usually a good swimmer, a 
good diver, handsome and not ter- 
ribly ambitious. He lives for today 
and tonight. Tomorrow is some- 
thing to deal with when it happens. 
He may try to live entirely by tend- 
ing to the needs of tourists. Or he 
may teach water sports and do oc- 
casional night-club entertaining, 
like Allan Kuhn and Murph the 
Surf. 

One beach girl told me that “‘Al- 
lan somehow wasn’t like the other 
boys. He dressed nicely, talked real 
good. Most beach boys are noth- 
ing but handsome, lazy bums. They 


and ‘bread’ 


dress in shorts and tight pants and 
shirts, and go around with ‘zor- 
ies’ [rubber thong sandals] on 
their feet. They’re nowhere and 
they’re getting nowhere. But Allan 
was different.” 

One boy told me that he ‘‘used 
to go out with Allan and chicks. 
Allan always ordered Champagne 
—by name. One time he blew his 
stack because the waitress poured 
it from the wrong side. He always 
insisted the head waiter or captain 
take his order and serve his party. 
He was cool, real cool.” 

Kuhn’s friends, and he has an 
incredible number on the beach, 
all say he has a heart of gold. “‘If 
you needed bread and he knew it, 
you'd get it. He even helped guys 
he didn’t have to.’’ They also say 
that if anybody could afford to be 
generous to a fault it was Allan 
Kuhn. When Miami police picked 
him up last spring for questioning, 
he was carrying $5,500 in cash. 

Where did it all come from? His 
beach boy friends won’t tell, but 
hints are that Allan Kuhn may in- 
deed be a Raffles. “‘Do not quote 
me,”’ said one boy, “‘but Allan and 
Murph have the brains to have 
pulled that museum job. They’re 
bright, really bright. You know, 
man, it was much better than the 
snatch in Topkapi.’ Then, as an- 
other beach boy who had made 
an impossible pool shot dropped 
and kissed the floor, my confidant 
said in a low, soft voice: ‘‘Allan 
knows all the tricks, man. Allan 
is the greatest.” 

The Miami police think so too. 
He’s been long listed in their book 
of suspected big-time jewel thieves, 
possibly connected to an interna- 
tional ring. In the past year he’s 
been picked up for questioning 
about two bizarre gem thefts in 
the Bahamas—one in Andros, one 
in Nassau—which took place while 
his schooner happened to be in 
each port. But nothing was ever 
proved. Kuhn’s own explanation 
of his affluence is disarmingly sim- 
ple: ‘‘I’m one of the more success- 
ful instructors on the beach.” 

The Belle Aire party celebrating 
the release of the heroic trio lasted 
long into the night. Kuhn denies 
a report that at one point during 
the festivities he defied the police 
and the FBI to find the jewels. 

““Look,”’ he said, ‘‘I’m not going 
to jail for this. We’re going to beat 
this rap.’ He told me that Clark 
had talked the way he did to the 
New York police because they beat 
him until he couldn’t take it any 
more. How would he spend these 
days on bail? The beach boy way— 
swimming, surfing. ‘“We’ve got to 
regain our tans, you know.” 





A SUSPICIOUS CLOWN. Horsing 
around on the high board at a Miami 


Beach swimming pool, Jack (“‘Murph 
the Surf’) Murphy whooped it up big 





last summer as a comedy attraction of 
the show called ‘‘Aqua Wonderland.” 
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Hard-working Don Sheldon of 


by DONALD 
MOSER 


[i you fly around Alaska long 
enough with Don Sheldon, you 
come to believe in him, but there 
are times when you really have to 
work at it. Like that trip out the 
Kenai Peninsula to deliver an out- 
board motor to asalmon fisherman. 
Sheldon had sworn that nobody 
butadamned fool would try to land 
$24,000 worth of brand new, unin- 
sured airplane on the narrow, rock- 
strewn excuse for a beach. But 


A Bush Pilot's 


soon he leaned on the stick, threw 
back his head and yelled, “‘Yippee! 
Put on your Mexican hat and your 
roweled spurs, boys! We’re setting 
her down on the beach!” 

And he proceeded to do just that, 
the wildly bouncing airplane some- 
how missing the rocks and the 
dead whales on the beach, while 
you hung on like death and hoped 
that your end would be painless. 
Once safely on the ground you 
were inclined to take the trip for 
granted. All that happened was 
that ““Old Sheldon,” as he is known 
all over Alaska, had done it again. 
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Prices the massive flanks of the Alas- 
ka Range, Sheldon’s plane heads out 
to pick up climbers on Mt. McKinley. 


Alaska is a restless folk hero 


' Deadly, Daily Game 


Donald Edward Sheldon, an ex- 
uberant, 43-year-old maverick, is 
the most famous of Alaska’s bush 
pilots. In the vast, roadless wil- 
derness that is interior Alaska, he 
is taxi driver, supply line and res- 
cuing angel to an army of trap- 
pers, miners, mountain climbers 
and homesteaders. Descendant of 
a group of daredevils who, in the 
1920s and 30s, pioneered Alaskan 
flying in biplanes hung together 
with spit and No. 9 wire, Sheldon 
will take off from a cow pasture, 
air drop a case of eggs or a case of 
dynamite within 50 feet of any spot 


you care to designate—with no 
breakage or blowups. It would as- 
tonish no one in Alaska if some- 
time he set his plane down neatly 
on the back of a surfaced whale. 
He has survived spectacularly in 
a profession laced with cutthroat 
competition, demoralizing econom- 
ic pressure and extraordinary phys- 
ical danger. Over the last 16 years 
his ability to pull off one exploit 
after another in wilderness and wild 
weather has made him a genuine 
Alaskan folk hero. 

Old Sheldon physically fits the 
part. He is slab-chested and glint- 


eyed and he has that wire-rope look 
of aman who knows how to use the 
leverage of his muscles. But he 
speaks with the drawl of a high- 
plains plowboy, and he goes around 
grinning with an ebullience that 
seems a little naive for a Paul Bun- 
yan type. When he’s in a talking 
mood, everything comes out in a 
jumble of hair-raising tales of der- 
ring-do, interspersed with grum- 
bling about the high cost of planes 
and tidbits of knowledge about how 
to live off willow shoots or how to 
skin a beaver. In the little bush 
town of Talkeetna, where he lives 


when he is not flying, he caroms 
around at a slope-shouldered, sim- 
ian lope—pumping gas, loading 
freight, servicing his planes—and 
shouting to everyone within ear- 
shot, “‘Let’s go! We got to move!” 


To know Don Sheldon and appre- 
ciate his special brand of heroism 
you must fly with him on one of 
his routine, hazard-filled jobs—a 
landing high on the flanks of Mount 
McKinley, the continent’s highest 
peak, to pick up a party of German 
climbers who have been on the 
mountain for more than a month 
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‘You're bound to stack 
one once in a while’ 
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and are finally ready to come off. 

Our plane on this day is a small, 
ski-equipped Cessna called Three- 
Nine Tango—Sheldon takes the 
nickname from the last three digits 
of the identification number, 39T. 
Before we get very far from the 
airstrip of Sheldon’s Talkeetna Air 
Service, he throws the plane into 
a gut-wrenching bank and points 
to a silver glitter on a bare ridge 
below us. “That’s what’s left of 
a C-47 that had a structural fail- 
ure up here,” Sheldon yells at me 
over the engine roar. ‘‘Plane broke 
open in the air and spilled thé men 
out like peanuts. Found all of them 
but a British major, and the Air 
Force asked me what to do about 
him. I said just wait a while and 
look for the fox tracks. That’s how 
they found him—what was left. 

“Don’t worry, though,” he adds. 
“The way they build planes now 
you don’t get much structural fail- 
ure. You get cockpit failure—like 
going to sleep. You get engine fail- 
ure. If the engine fails and you’ve 
got no place to land, you just aim 
between the two biggest trees you 
can find and let the plane run a 
destruction test all by itself. First 
the wings tear off, then the landing 
gear and before anything happens 
to the fuselage, you stop—you 
hope. 

“Then there’s weather. That’s 
what really thins out the talent in 
this country. There’s whiteouts, an 
atmospheric condition where you 
can’t tell the air from the ground 
and it’s like flying around in a bowl 
of milk. Then you get radiation fog, 
where the air is saturated with 
moisture at a critical temperature 
and then it drops just half a degree, 
and the fog blankets the whole 
countryside in seconds. That’s what 
killed my old partner, Stub Mor- 
rison. Then you get the wild, squir- 
relly winds, and the great big sink- 
ers you find up on McKinley, where 
the wind comes down over the 
ridges just like a waterfall.” 

McKinley, with its waterfall 
-winds, is looming up ahead of us 
now, for Three-Nine Tango is begin- 
ning the long climb up into the Alas- 
ka Range. The scenery is staggering, 
a wild, shattered landscape of rock 
and ice that looks like something 
off the moon, or the winter side of 
hell. All around us are splintered 
ice-crusted peaks. McKinley lies 
dead ahead, taller from base to 
summit than Everest, a hump of 
ice and pink granite so vast it seems 
more like an entire range than a 
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single mountain. Nearly four miles 
high, it is a powerful challenge: to 
climbers from all over the world, 
and Sheldon ferries as many as 
a dozen parties to and from its 
flanks each climbing season. From 
the summit a standing-wave cloud 
whips like a flag in the wind; this 
one signals bad weather to come. 
“She’s like a woman,” Sheldon 
yells over the straining engine. 
“Lovely, but when she’s in a bad 
mood, you’d better get out of there 
fast.” 

I hope that she is not going to 
be in a bad mood today, for all of a 
sudden things are getting spookier. 
Three-Nine Tango pushes uphill, 
her engine throbbing like a truck 
on a long grade. The winds are 
worse now, bouncing us all over 
the air. All around are somber, 
rotten-looking cliffs that soar above 
us, and sharp, cleaverlike peaks 
that rise and rise. Soon Sheldon be- 
gins to pump a lever between our 
seats, lowering the retractable skis. 
The engine pounds and I see that 
our air speed has fallen from 140 
miles per hour to 100. In front of 
us a wall of rock and ice suddenly 
fills the windshield. For a moment 
I think that we will surely bore 
right into it. Sheldon, using one 
hand and his teeth, is peeling an 
orange. 


ee as we seem certain to splat- 
ter like an egg against the sheer 
wall, a narrow cleft appears in the 
rock and we flash through, a few 
feet to spare beyond each wingtip. 
I start to breathe again, but then 
my innards jam up against my rib 
cage as Three-Nine Tango sinks ina 
great cascade of air. The vertical 
speed indicator needle drops wildly. 
Although the cliffs flash past un- 
comfortably close, I am acutely 
conscious of the deep blue of the 
sky, the brilliance of snow and ice 
in the sunshine. For just a moment 
it is as if I had caught it all on a 
piece of supersensitive film. It is 
lovely—everything clean and per- 
fectly etched and in a kind of slow 
motion. Sheldon is humming a tune 
to himself as he fiddles with the 
throttle and prop pitch. We are 
dropping like a sack full of rocks. 

Then, abruptly, the vertical 
speed indicator stops its plunge and 
we skim out just above the broad 
white ribbon of the Kahiltna Gla- 
cier on McKinley. Sheldon looks at 
me and grins, his mouth full of or- 
ange, and yells, ‘“That’s quite a lit- 
tle sinker in there.”’ Then he says: 
“Better look out and make sure 
those skis are down. I remember 


the time one of the boys got all 
fuzzy with the altitude and tried 
to set down at 12,000 feet on 
Mount Logan with his skis up. 
Never worked.” 

I look out to make sure the skis 
are down. I make very, very sure. 
In a moment we see the tiny specks 
of the four young climbers far be- 
low. They wave and jump wildly 
as we swing over them. They have 
tramped out the word “pickuUP” 
in great block letters in the snow. 
Sheldon banks the plane down to- 
ward the massive wall of Mount 
Foraker, McKinley’s neighbor, 
then swings back to approach the 
glacier for the landing. Under us, 
deep blue crevasses race past. 
Ahead the glacier rises, a wall with 
sky at the top, and we shoot toward 
it like an arrow. Sheldon is all alert 
now, his hands moving smoothly 
over the stick and the throttle and 
prop pitch, making delicate and 
simultaneous adjustments. 

I have a barely controllable de- 
sire to jam my feet on the dual 
control pedals in front of me. I 
know that they are not brakes— 
but knowing doesn’t stop the urge. 
Just then Sheldon, as if he could 
read my mind, barks, ‘Keep your 
feet on the floor!” 

The stall indicator shrieks in- 
sanely. I fight to keep my eyes 
open. Here it comes, all blue and 
white. Then Sheldon uncorks a 
cowboy whoop and we go plowing 
up the mountainside, snow shoot- 
ing up all around, while I try to 
ram my feet right through the 
floor. If only I could get my heels 
dug into something solid, I might 
make this whole wacky nightmare 
come to an end, 

Then we are taxiing easily uphill 
toward the cheering, waving moun- 
taineers, and even before we’ve 
stopped Sheldon has his window 
open and is hollering to them, 
“Let’s go! We got to move!” 


Fist the joy on the sun-black- 
ened faces of the young conquer- 
ors of McKinley—and from the 
faces of other isolated Alaskans 
you meet when flying with him, 
you get an idea of how much Don 
Sheldon means to the northern 
frontier. In many cases his little 
plane is more than transportation 
—it’s salvation. And that, perhaps, 
goes a long way toward explaining 
what Don Sheldon is all about. 
Although he seems to think of 
mountaineering as a screwball pas- 
time with screwball goals, he clucks 
and fusses over all the climbing 
parties he serves in the Alaska 
Range, air-dropping them boxes of 
fudge and cartons of ice cream, 
and checking on them from time 
to time to make sure they are all 
right. (Earlier this year when a 
French party made a first ascent 
of Mount Huntington, Sheldon 





ferried a couple of planeloads of 
girls to their glacier camp and 
threw the men a party when they 
returned from the summit. For the 
occasion, he decked out the girls in 
wolf skins and, looking like Abom- 
inable Snowmen, they gave the 
climbers an uproarious greeting.) 

Sheldon has been in on so many 
rescues, on the mountain and off, 
that after a while the accounts be- 
gin to blend into one long night- 
marish montage of impossible take- 
offs and heart-in-mouth landings, 
and gangrene and shock and broken 
bones. But here and there a crisp 
image emerges: 

Sheldon, floating his plane back- 
ward with engine idling through 
the raging torrent of Devil’s Can- 
yon to rescue seven Army scouts 
after their boat broke up in the 
rapids. (For that the U.S. Army 
gave him its Outstanding Civilian 
Service Award.) 

Sheldon, edging into a 1,500- 
foot-a-minute sinker over the great 
volcano of Iliamna, his little plane 
dropping through a blizzard until 
at last he found the C-54 that had 
crashed there. (That one earned 
him the Air Force’s Exceptional 
Award). 

Sheldon, landing on some im- 
possible brushy sidehill in the mid- 
dle of the night, only a man with a 
flashlight to guide him, to pick up 
a miner with a caved-in chest. (He 
got a special citation for that one, 
too: “A real nice eight-cylinder let- 
ter from that poor fellow in his 
hospital bed.’’) 

And Sheldon, radioing in from 
4,000 feet one night while on an 
emergency run to deliver an ex- 
pectant mother to a hospital in 
Anchorage: “I got a baby being 
born up here, looks like.’ (Shel- 
don safely delivered the child.) 

One story stands out above all 
others: In 1960 four climbers were 
involved in a bad fall at 17,000 ft. 
on Mount McKinley. A woman 

















climber in another party nearby 
went into a coma from altitude 
sickness and soon the mountain 
was swarming with more than 75 
rescue climbers and a small air 
force of planes and helicopters that 
joined the operation. Before the 
rescue was successfully complet- 
ed, two men were killed when a 
downdraft sucked their plane into 
the mountain, another flier stood 
his plane on its nose when, dizzy 
with altitude, he forgot to let down 
his skis on returning to the peak, 
and an Air Force helicopter caught 
fire on the Muldrow Glacier. Mean- 
while Sheldon performed miracles. 
Using thermals to lift his little 
plane almost to the mountain top 
—it couldn’t reach such altitudes 
under its own power—he kept both 
parties supplied with food, fuel for 
stoves and batteries—even though 
the severe downdrafts near the 
summit made each drop a tricky 
operation. 

Airdrops were not enough to 
complete the rescue, however, and 
so Sheldon had to pick a landing 
field. At 14,200 feet he spotted a 
small, partially hidden plateau. It 
tipped at an angle of 30°, it termi- 
nated in a precipice, and it was sev- 
eral thousand feet higher than any- 
thing anyone had ever attempted 
to land on in a light plane on Mc- 
Kinley. For an hour Sheldon cork- 
screwed his plane around in the 
narrow canyon above the ice patch, 
edging gradually in to determine 
whether there was a sinker, judg- 
ing the condition of the snow and 
the angle of the grade. Finally, 
satisfied that he had learned as 
much as he could about the spot, 
he came in for his landing. In- 
stead of cutting the throttle on 
landing, he fire-walled it as soon 
as he touched down, so that the 
plane would travel all the way to 
the top of the slope. There, he spun 
it around on the ice and parked 
it with its skis at a 45° angle to 


A iter a glacier landing on Mt. 
McKinley, Sheldon greets relieved 
members of a German climbing 
team, They paid him $80 apiece 
to ferry them back to Talkeetna. 


the slope so that it wouldn’t slide 
off the mountain. Then, after the 
stricken woman had been placed on 
board, he roared down the icy run- 
way, shot out over the cliff and was 
safely airborne. 

In the course of the great Mc- 
Kinley rescue Sheldon spent four 
consecutive days and nights in the 
air, and in that time he made more 
than a dozen successful landings 
and take-offs high on the moun- 
tain. He and a gutty helicopter pi- 
lot named Link Luckett got every 
one of the disabled climbers and 
many of the rescuers off the moun- 
tain safely. 


Avtiska,” a psychologist once 
said, “is the northern terminus of 
the schizophrenic escape route.” 
From that point of view, Sheldon’s 
home town of Talkeetna is the ter- 
minus of the terminus. A village 
of about 100, lying 90 miles north 
of Anchorage, it is populated by 
determined nonconformists: gold 
prospectors who, after years of 
frustration, still figure on striking 
it rich; homesteaders who refuse 
to accept the fact that their 160 
acres of mosquito-ridden, wolf- 
picked spruce swamp is not good 
for much but moose pasture. Like 
water seeking its own level, Shel- 
don blew into Talkeetna in the 
winter of 1938, a green 17-year- 
old kid from Wyoming. 

“TI came up to Anchorage from 
Seward in high style,” he remem- 
bers, “riding on top of a freight 
behind the coal car with the cin- 
ders blowing down my neck. When 
I got to Talkeetna it was 40 below 
zero, and | holed up in this old 
cabin where the frost stuck up a 


foot through cracks in the floor. 

“I was there three days and was 
getting pretty hungry when I heard 
something outside. I opened up 
the door and there was the biggest 
bull moose I’ve ever seen staring 
me in the eye. Oh boy, I think— 
moose chops! So I let him have it 
with a 250/3000 Savage. 

“That afternoon an old trapper 
came by and allowed as how that 
was a pretty good-looking moose, 
so I gave him a hindquarter for a 
sack of flour. 

“Now I had a grubstake—flour 
and three quarters of a moose. Only 
trouble was I didn’t have a hunt- 
ing license, and the moose was out 
of season anyway. So I cut out 
the liver and went down to see the 
game commissioner. I told him 
what I’d done. Then I gave him the 
liver. 

“Well, he just looked at me and 
all he said was, ‘It’s a tough coun- 
try, son.’ So after that I went hunt- 
ing on a commercial basis. 

“Those years I did a lot of 
things: mined gold for 50¢ an hour 
10 hours a day, cut cordwood, 
trapped beaver. You ever skin a 
beaver? First one I tried took me 
two solid days, but I learned. Then 
I went up north and worked on a 
survey crew. The ground froze so 
hard in winter the natives hung 
their dead on platforms instead of 
burying them, so when times got 
bad you could always cut down a 
wind-dried Eskimo for dog feed.” 

From there on Sheldon’s story 
becomes more conventional. After 
flying lessons (“‘I was all over the 
sky, but I never made a bum land- 
ing’’), a hitch as an Air Force tail 
gunner in B17s in Europe during 
World War II and a year in me- 
chanics’ school (so that he’d ney- 
er have to trust another man’s 
work), Sheldon returned to Alaska 
in 1948 with a Taylorcraft and high 
hopes. From then on it was a con- 
stant battle to avoid physical and 
financial disaster—and still is. 

It is money—or the long lack 
of it—that really seems to bother 
Sheldon. The only time bitterness 
creeps into his voice is when he 
talks about the economics of flying. 

“A Cessna costs 24 grand plus 
interest,” he says. “A Super Cub 
is thirteen and a half. If you wanted 
to insure the plane, you’d double 
its cost in three years, so you can’t 
insure it. You don’t want to jeop- 
ardize that airplane, but if you 
want to make a living, you got to 
take all the reject flying and sharp- 
shoot all the angles and keep that 
plane in the air. You got to go 
in and out of all the nasty places 
and fly in the squirrelly weather 
and fly when you’re too sleepy and 
ought to be home in bed. If you 
ever stack one of these planes, it 
takes you a year or two to recover, 
and you’re bound to stack one once 
in a while. I’ve stacked six. There’s 


a lake up here I call Kight-Grand 
Lake, because that’s how much 
float plane I left in it. There’s a 
twenty-six-and-a-half-grand lake, 
too. I don’t even like to think 
about that one.” 


Shetdon works aman-killing day. 
It starts early, and the first job is 
likely to be a run of 90 bumpy 
miles down the Susitna River Val- 
ley to Anchorage. Arriving in An- 
chorage he finds awaiting him a 
mountain of cargo that looks as if 
it would founder a zeppelin. Calm- 
ly he starts filling up the tiny plane 
while you watch skeptically. In 
goes a bundle of metal tubing 13 
feet long, two big scales, a 28-gal- 
lon water tank complete with 
pump, a camera bag, a tool kit, two 
enormous down parkas, two sacks 
full of rocks for dropping mes- 
sages in places where he can’t land, 
100 feet of nylon rope, a 55-gallon 
drum of fuel (which weighs close 
to 400 pounds and which he han- 
dles, single-handed, with the ease 
of a garageman wheeling a Volks- 
wagen tire), a survival kit and a big 
box of tomatoes and cantaloupe. 

“Well,” he says dryly as he kicks 
over the engine, “looks like we 
got a good half a load here.” 

Then he’s flying back north over 
Talkeetna and on up the Susitna 
another 76 miles to a road con- 
struction camp. Here he circles till 
there’s a gap in the traffic of road 
graders and dump trucks, then 
makes a short, chopping swoop 
down onto the road. 

He jumps out of the plane and 
goes off at a dead run to deliver 
the parts to the construction fore- 
man, fights off the temptation to 
stop 10 minutes for a cup of cof- 
fee, runs back to the road and 
horses his plane around into the 
wind with sheer muscle power. 
“Let’s go, we got to move!” he 
yells to a passenger, and then, as 
soon as another gap opens between 
the trucks, he’s off into the air 
again. Back to Talkeetna to drop 
off the fuel and pick up messages 
that have been pouring in over 
telephone and radio, and then 
away to carry a homesteader to An- 
chorage or deliver some snoose 
(snuff) to a miner. 

As he roars over the country- 
side, Sheldon misses nothing and 
explores everything. Here he picks 
out a dark speck in some willow 
flats half a mile away and he banks 
over for a look-see. The speck 
grows into a cow moose. Near her 
stands a gangly, reddish calf. Shel- 
don gives them a fraternal buzzing 
—but not so close as to scare them. 
With the plane tilted crazily, he 
peers amiably down at the moose 
and her calf peering curiously up 
at him. 

A few minutes later, farther up 
country, he spots something on a 
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distant ridge. We swoop over and 
there, lying on the short tundra 
grass, are two of those great north- 
ern voyagers, the barren-ground 
caribou. As we come low over them 
they clamber to their feet, all bar- 
rel chests and neat grey coats and 
antlers like young trees. ““Beauti- 
ful, aren’t they?”’ Sheldon says. 
And he is moved to recall how, in 
the winter when times were hard 
for him, he rigged four remote- 
controlled shotguns under his 
wings and roared around the frozen 
countryside strafing wolves for the 
$50 bounties. 

“But I put away my guns,” he 
says. “I got tired of using the 
leverage of modern machinery to 
clobber all the game in the coun- 
try. And the wolves, you know, 
have the damndest green light in 
their eyes.” 


This year Sheldon married Ro- 
berta Reeve, the pretty young 
daughter of Bob Reeve, one of the 
great pioneer bush pilots of the 
1930s. Of course they took a flying 
honeymoon, and on it Sheldon 
made one of his rare miscalcula- 
tions. Somewhat bedazzled by the 
presence of his bride as he landed 
on a frozen lake, he taxied too 
close to the outlet and the plane 
plunged through the thin ice. 
Bride and groom took an icy dunk- 
ing and the embarrassed Sheldon 
had to send a sheepish Mayday 
call to get some pilot buddies to 
fly up and help get his plane out. 
But the wedding night drenching 
didn’t seem to bother Roberta, and 
she has no intention of trying to 
change her husband’s ways. 

“T wouldn’t try to keep him 
grounded if I could,” she says. ““Be- 
sides, I know he can take care of 
himself.” She says it firmly, as if 
she means it. Yet every night when 
Sheldon’s plane bounces down on 
his abbreviated airstrip, Roberta 
comes running out to greet him 
with a great bear hug, as if, well, 
that’s one more day he has come 
home. 

Evenings, often as not, Sheldon 
and Roberta go down to the Rain- 
bow, a little inn in Talkeetna run 
by Lena Morrison, the wife of Shel- 
don’s old partner. A few of the 
boys off the road crew sit around 
playing cards. Through the picture 
window a cow moose can be seen 
browsing in the flats, and 70 miles 
away McKinley, lit with alpenglow, 
smolders pink on the horizon. In 


the main lobby of the Rainbow, - 


Sheldon sprawls on a couch cov- 
ered with the skins of wolves he 
killed back in his strafing days. 
Now, in the twilight, he starts wind- 
ing out and the yarns fall from 
him like leaves in autumn. 
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‘Whoopee, boy, you just 
can't sit around’ 


The fur-buying trip to the north 
coast. A big storm came up and 
he tied the plane to whale ribs fro- 
zen in the ice and played poker 
with the Eskimos for 1] days. 

The time in a whiteout when 
he mistook a wolverine for a land- 
ing marker and almost crashed be- 
cause it kept running around. 

The time the wing fell off. 

Sheldon never speaks of fear; 
and when asked about it he answers 
flippantly, “Keep the tanks full, 
pay your most important bills, 
don’t go to sleep, play a good hand 
of poker and you'll survive.” 

And yet, as he begins to talk of 
all the flyers who never made it 
home, of the one-way trippers, you 
sense that somewhere deep inside 
him he knows what the real odds 
are: ‘“Tommy Thompson picked up 
a load of ice and crashed on his 
final approach to Barter Island. Ray 
Decker flew right into Golovin 
Mountain one day in bad weather, 
and Haakon Christensen went into 
the beach five miles from Cordova. 
Luck and skill and experience— 
and they still got clobbered. The 
weather gets you, or the country 
gets you. Those of us flying the 
bushes today, we’re just the sur- 
vivors of the pack.” 

As he sprawls there on the wolf 
skins in the long subarctic twilight, 
reciting his roll call, you wonder 
if, maybe, he represents the end 
of something. It occurs to you that 





if you try to track a certain kind 
of solitary hero up and down the 
brushy sidehills and through the 
windfall timber of the American 
past, from the lone hunters through 
the mountain men to the last of the 
wolfers, what you find at the end 
of the trail is Old Sheldon himself. 

Yet not quite the end. Listening 
to him, hanging on his yarns are 
two or three young boys. There 
are always a few of them around. 
They’ve hitch-hiked up the Alcan 
or come up the Inside Passage 
from Seattle. One way or another 
they’ve wound up in Talkeetna 
with a beat-up suitcase, obvious 
need for a haircut, a six-shooter 
and a craving. Sheldon calls them 
his headhunters—greenhorns— 
but he takes them on. He pays them 
a few dollars a week and lets 
them roll out their sleeping bags in 
the hangar. They stay for weeks or 
even months, pumping gas and load- 
ing freight, practicing their fast 
draw out behind the fuel tanks and 
studying at the feet of the master. 
Inarticulate as stones, they still 
have a yearning for a kind of ad- 
venture that is getting very hard 
to come by. 

“The hours are too long and the 
pay’s not good enough,” Sheldon 
warns them. “If you make it, every- 
body says, hooray! But when you 
don’t, you shouldn’t have been do- 
ing the damn fool stunt anyway.” 
Then he cuts loose with his exu- 


berant grin and says, ‘But whoop- 
ee, boy, you can’t just sit around 
like a vegetable. You got to do 
something!” 

The Rainbow is beginning to fill 
now—homesteaders and miners 
and the road crew people coming 
in for the evening’s fun. Pretty 
soon Sheldon goes after his accor- 
dion and starts mauling out an en- 
thusiastic version of Over the 
Waves. Roberta joins him on the 
piano and when they light into some 
polkas, the dancing begins—big, 
sturdy women and men in hip 
boots, one with a pistol hanging on 
his hip, stomping till the building 
shakes. 

“Go, Sheldon,” shouts a red- 
faced man on the dance floor, and 
Sheldon goes—a schottische now 
—thumping on his accordion for 
all he’s worth. Tomorrow morning 
early he is going to be out roar- 
ing over his vast wilderness, 
playing out his game with the 
whiteouts and the radiation fog 
and the wild, squirrelly winds. 

But not tonight. Tonight he 
stands amid the burly, whirling 
dancers, his pretty wife beside him, 
his head thrown back and his face 
flushed red, his foot thumping out 
the rhythm, whomping away at that 
old accordion as if there were no 
tomorrow. While he doesn’t say 
it, you know exactly what he’s 
thinking. Inside he’s whooping out, 
“Let’s go, we got to move!” 


ask daily homecoming for 
Sheldon at his base in Talkeetna, 
Alaska, is a special occasion for 
him and wife Roberta, whose fa- 
ther was an old-time bush pilot. 


Time for Martini! 
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Any time in your life. . . any time of day 

it’s always time to enjoy Martini vermouth, 
chilled, with soda or on therocks. Taste with every 
sip the expert blending of the very best wines and ry 
aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure to YS - 
enjoy yourself with yo" 





MARTINI 


vermouth 
Inthe U.S. its MARTINI and ROSSI, in the 


rest of the world it’s simply Martini, wherever you go it’s the a —_ 
same superb vermouth. Cy Ss 
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New Taunus 12M 
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Sono 


The extra-value features described at right are just a few 
examples. There’s more. 

For instance, more richly appointed interiors...elegant and 
truly comfortable. A powerful heater...to keep you cozy 
in the coldest winter weather. As for performance and re- 
liability, the record speaks for itself: You get the same, 
rugged V4 engine that went 356,430 kms without a break... 
capturing 145 World Endurance Records in the process! 
Positive proof that you can depend on your new Taunus 
12M for years to come. 

Naturally, the new 12M retains the fuel economy that gave 
it a reputation as a miser — only 7.5 liters per 100 kms 
(37.6 miles per Imp gal). 

And with a wide, wide range of models and optional equip- 
ment, no two need ever be the same. You can easily tailor 
a Taunus 12M to your taste. See your Ford Dealer today. 
He’ll be happy to arrange a fitting. 








Front disc brakes: Standard on every Taunus 12M, 
with anti-fade linings for extra-fast, ruler straight 
stops even after hard, continuous usage. 





Automatic choke: Immediate full-power starts with 
maximum fuel economy, since it’s set by water 
temperature (not time) for constantly correct fuel 
mixture. 
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The same low price. 
The same great economy. 
The same World Record reliability. 


And now...more car than ever! 
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h Vario-Vent ventilation: New face-level fresh air 72 HP for Coupé and TS: The fiery result — accel- 
2r system formaximumcomfortno mattertheweather. eration from 0 to 100 km/h (0 to 62 mph) in just 


>| Finger-tip adjustment, and no more fogged-up 17 seconds...and a cruising speed of 140 km/h 
windows. (87 mph)! FORD-WERKE AG, COLOGNE 
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Approaching Frankfurt’s 15th-century Eschenheimer Tower—just 10 minutes from a Bank of, America office. 


Man-on-the-spot...in Frankfurt. |; you'd like to expand abroad, 
he’s a good man to see in West Germany. In Venezuela, talk to our man 
in Caracas. In city after city—throughout California, across the U.S.A., 
around the world—BANK OF AMERICA can simplify your opera- 
tions and safeguard your interests. When you need the services of a 


man-on-the-spot, get in touch with Bank of America—first in banking. 


BANK. OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION *—San Francisco, Los Angeles /BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)— New York: Amsterdam © Bangkok 
Beirut © Bombay ® Buenos Aires © Caracas * Chicago * Copenhagen © Duesseldorf * Frankfurt/Main * Guam © Guatemala City * Hong Kong ® Karachi ® Kobe * Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos * London ® Madrid © Manila"® Mexico City © Milan * New York City * Okinawa ® Osaka © Paris * Rio de Janeiro * Rotterdam * Singapore * Tokyo * Washington, D.C. 
Yokohama ® Zurich; BANCA D’AMERICA E D’ITALIA: over 80 offices throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE (*Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES—KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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“SCIENCE 


Tests in a tank 

may soon help man 
breathe like a fish 
under water 


Gills for a 


This hamster is not actually being nuzzled by the 
gregarious goldfish. He is inside their aquarium but 
is keeping dry, enclosed in a chamber with walls 
made of a membrane one-thousandth of an inch 
thick. He gets his air for breathing the way the fish 
do: from the surrounding water. The walls of sili- 


Hamster 


cone rubber act as gills for him. Oxygen and other 
elements of air which exist in water pass through 
it, molecule by molecule. The carbon dioxide he 
exhales passes back to the water. Some day man 
may live as casually under water as this hamster. 
To see how the trick is performed, turn the page. 


CONTINUED 
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For sheer delight... 


APRICOT 
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PRODUCE OF HOLLAND 


.- stands alone 


APRICOT BOLS has 
the flavour of summer 
and the sun’s own 
warmth. Almost four 
centuries of skill and 
loving care created the 
exquisite taste thattells 
you: Nothing less than 
APRICOT BOLS will 
do. Many other BOLS 
favourites haveequally 
finereputations: BOLS 
Cherry Brandy and 
Creme de Menthe, 
BOLS Z.O. Genever, 
Sloe Gin, Advockaat 
and Silver Top Dry Gin 


Apricot Bols: ask for it by name! 
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A superthin wall 
is key to the trick 


The secret of the hamster’s un- 
derwater life lies in the physical 
properties of the silicone rubber 
membrane that forms part of the 
walls of his chamber. The mem- 
brane is completely free of holes, 
but is so thin and permeable that 
molecules of oxygen in the water 
outside actually dissolve into the 
membrane and reappear on the in- 
side, leaving molecules of other 
unwanted gases behind. Scientists 
have known about this principle 
of osmosis for many years, but it 
was not until recently that Dr. 
Walter Robb of General Electric 
Research Laboratory discovered a 
way to make a membrane efficient 
enough to sustain life under water. 
He did this by stretching a mem- 
brane until he got one only one- 
thousandth of an inch thick, al- 
lowing the oxygen to pass through 
rapidly enough to keep a hamster 
alive and comfortable. 


Avtreagy, scientists are thinking 
of ways in which this principle 
could be applied to keep a man 
alive in a similar underwater en- 
vironment—or even in outer space. 
Spacesuits become extremely un- 
comfortable after several hours of 
flight, partly because of the Astro- 
naut’s perspiration which builds 
up inside the suit. Up until now 
the only way to relieve the humidi- 
ty has been to attach the suit to a 
bulky air conditioner which con- 
tinuously pumps out moisture. 





Now, scientists propose to install 
an inner lining of silicone mem- 
brane in the suit, in order to drain 
off the gaseous water vapor before 
it can recondense. 

It will not be nearly so easy to 
construct an underwater chamber 
for man as it was for the hamster. 
For one thing, the hamster weighs 
less than three ounces and is con- 
tent to sit munching his food or 
riding his little exercise wheel. A 
170-pound man will require far 
greater quantities of oxygen to stay 
alive and will need 25 times more 
artificial gill than the hamster has 
in his chamber. G.E. scientists are 
still trying to figure out how to de- 
sign a portable gill for humans. It 
will require some 60 square feet of 
membrane, but must be compact. 

In the meantime, they are think- 
ing of still other uses for the mem- 
brane. They think it may be pos- 
sible, for example, to construct an 
artificial heart-lung machine using 
similar material; it would be far 
less bulky and complicated than 
the devices now used to cleanse a 
patient’s blood and add to his 
oxygen supply. They also wonder 
whether the day will come when a 
city dweller can walk down the 
street with a membrane bag on his 


head, completely free of smog. 


la cage made largely from rub- 
ber membrane, hamster is eased 
into fish tank. With replenished 
food, it can remain indefinitely. 





Now! Lockheed’s Hercules answers 
the need for a medium range, all-purpose airfreighter 


Here is the commercial Hercules: A 340-mph 
turboprop airfreighter designed from scratch 
to haul heavy cargo —up to 50,000 Ibs. of it, 
as is, where it is, where it needs to go. 

An airlifter service-tested for nearly eight 
years, logging more than 240 million miles 
throughout the world, operating from low 
grade, back country strips — even unpaved 
fields — at sea level and high altitude, from 
the arctic to the desert. 

Now Hercules is ready to go to work for 
air carriers and for industry; wherever need 
exists for a rugged, 200-2,000 mile cargo-lifter 


that will drop operating costs 15-20% below 
camparable medium range fan jet freighters 
or fully depreciated piston powered planes. 
Hercules loads up fast through truck-bed 
height, full opening rear cargo doors. It takes 
pallet loads, truck loads, dozers, vehicles, drill 
pipe, machinery, mining equipment. It 
swallows 8x8x40-foot standard rail-truck-ship 
containers. No special ground-handling 
equipment required for loading. Fast turn- 


LOCKHEED 
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around, too; Hercules has built-in ground 
support and single point ground level refuel- 
ing to reduce service time. 

By every standard, Hercules is the perfect 
feeder freighter for long range jet transports; 
the ideal cargo plane for industrial airlift. 
Now completing FAA certification, the Her- 
cules will be available by September, 1965. 

For additional information concerning the 
Hercules, contact Commercial Transport 
Sales, Lockheed-Georgia Company, Marietta, 
Georgia, U.S.A.: A Division of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. 
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THE EXCITING 1965 MUSTANG. Available in this hard 
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THE ELEGANT NEW 1965 FORD. Shown, the Galaxie 500/XL 2-door hardtop. Also offered is a 4-door model plus 2-door and 4-door sedans, convertible, and station wagons. 


America presents the 1965 cars from Ford... 
luxurious, all-new, and built for Total Performance 


Never before has such a wide and wonderful spectrum of bril- 
liant new cars come from Ford. Fresh ideas sparkle every- 
where. Rare fun is here. So is elegance. So, too, are great new 
six-cylinder engines and powerful V-8s designed to bring you 
a new level of Total Performance. 

Consider: there is Mustang. Already America’s most suc- 
cessful new car, this four-seater offers you an astonishing array 
of standard features plus a long list of optional equipment and 
accessories .. . all at an unexpectedly low price. 

And there is Ford. Totally new for ’65, it is the quietest, most 


luxurious Ford ever built. It’s new in power, in ride, in body and 
frame, with exciting new ideas throughout. 
Then, there’s Fairlane. This is one of America’s best proved 
family-size cars—now with bold new looks and blazing power. 
And, of course, there’s Comet. This strikingly new six-seater 
is the latest version of America’s durability champion. It brings 
you handsome new looks . . . and hot new power to match! 
Which one is best for you? You will find the 1965 Ford-built 


car in your future—now available at your CE> 
Sora _ 


local Ford Products Dealer. Stop in soon. 





You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 


THE DRAMATIC 1965 FAIRLANE. Shown here is the 500 2-door Sports Coupe. 


THE SPIRITED 1965 COMET. Shown here is the new 2-door Comet Caliente hardtop. 
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TEST IN 


Floating in a water ta 
simulate weightlessness, 
volunteer reads a free-f 
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without precedent 





Wes improbable 
transport man on his celestial adven- 











hardware that will 


tures is already being designed and built 
(LIFE International, Nov. 2, 16). Engi- 
MiT=t-la tayo pe) of-1e- To (-S-¥e-La-Mm co) ole) [fave MPT ae (=n tay) 
onslaught of man’s ingenuity. The me- 
Cel at-1 a) (es-) <0) ge) of (eX-BaZen’Z-le(-s-per- lay ol-ecer-| (ei 0 
lated with exquisite precision. But there 
remains a last barrier which lends it- 
self neither to calculation nor precision 





—the human body. Though man knows 
something of the perils that await him in 
space, he can only guess at how these 
will affect him. To arrive at a- realistic 
F-V-4-1-¥-1-] 441-101 Heme) tem tal Ye a-7-4-1 a0 [-ger-l ale bao (-\ U1) 
ways to head them off, scientists are car- 


trying out fascinating and painstaking ex-. 


periments. Here: is a close-up look at 
what goes on in this new never-never- 
FeVae ace} mee-toy{-\ axeX-merer-1 |{-Yo md e)fel-Kcldge)ar-le lt (etm 


IS MAN HIMSELF 
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CHIMP WITH A VACUUM HANGOVER 


At Holloman Air Force Base, N. 
Mex., a chimpanzee named Clay- 
ton, profusely wired up with elec- 
tronic monitoring devices, looks 
weary and wan after a jolting ex- 
perience: his chamber was rapidly 
decompressed to a near vacuum. 
This could happen to an Astronaut 
if, while traveling through the vac- 
uum of space, his cabin suddenly 


sprung a leak or was punctured by 
a micrometeorite. Scientists want 
to see how much time the Astro- 
naut would have to take emergen- 
cy action and live to tell about it. 
The chimp came through with no 
lasting ill effects. But this test 
was not conclusive. It lasted only 
8/10ths of a second—hardly time 
to plug up a leaky space cabin. 


MAN HUNG UP INA 


This man, Air Force Lieutenant 
Peter Warn, is on the point of 
blacking out. Wearing sensory 
gear to record 14 separate and si- 
multaneous reactions, he is hang- 
ing immobile to make the blood 
drain from his head and collect in 
his legs. This puts tremendous 
stress on a subject and sometimes 
he loses consciousness, much as 








FAINTING MACHINE 


a soldier does who has stood too 
long at attention. Despite space 
successes so far, no one has firm- 
ly established the ideal physical 
standards for space flight. Lieu- 
tenant Warn is one of 250 volun- 
teers to undergo a punishing vari- 
ety of tests in a year-long research 
program being carried out for 
NASA at Brooks Air Force Base. 





FROG STRAPPED DOWN FOR EAR TEST 


Man’s sense of balance is centered 
in his inner ear, and his success in 
space may depend upon how well 
his ear can adjust to weightless- 
ness. Frogs have a mechanism of 
equilibrium similar to man’s, and 
they are ideal subjects for inner- 
ear experiments. At NASA’s Ames 
Research Center an electrode, in- 
serted through the roof of the 


mouth of a strapped-down and 
anesthetized bullfrog, measures 
nerve impulses in response to 
shifts in the frog’s body weight. 
This test is taking place under 
normal conditions of gravity. Later 
the same frog will’ be similarly 
tested in a condition of weight- 
lessness aboard a jet training 
plane flying in great looping arcs. 


CONTINUED 
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KNEE BENDS TO 
BRING ON ‘BENDS’ 


Air Force men do calisthenics in 
a high-altitude chamber to test 
the extent to which an Astronaut 
might be susceptible to the bends 
under certain space-flight condi- 
tions. Change-over from nitrogen- 
oxygen mixture to pure oxygen at 
reduced pressure made them more 
susceptible. So did the exercise. 


KENNEL CHECK ON 
AIR POLLUTION 


One problem that may plague 
space travelers is the build-up of 
odors and gases given off by the 
walls and fittings of spacecraft. 
To test possible toxic effects, 
these Air Force beagles (left) live 
in a sealed chamber, breathing 
pure oxygen mixed with traces of 
spacecraft construction materials. 


APE’S JUDGMENT 
vs. SPACE STRESS 


Minnie the chimp has racked up a 
fantastic score (lower right) pull- 
ing a lever to indicate which of 
three constantly changing shapes 
does not match the other two. To 
test how space hazards might af- 
fect judgment and performance, 
she will undergo a variety of 
stresses, then try her skill again. 


CONTINUED 











THE FEEL AND THE SOUND 
OF A FUTURE BLAST-OFF 


TAKING A SPIN IN 
MANMADE GRAVITY 


Weightlessness in space can be 
counteracted by spinning a space- 
craft to create a sort of artificial 
gravity. Here, using himself as a 
guinea pig to test effects of cen- 
trifugal force that is greater in his 
feet than in his head, an Air Forte 
cardiologist takes a 24-rpm turn 
on spin table. In this multiple-ex- 
posure photo the circular streaks 
are tracings of light on which he 
focuses to keep from getting dizzy. 
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RIDING AN UNBORN 
ROCKET’S ROAR 


In a test of the effects of high 
sound vibration on performance, 
the airman at right, riding beside a 
cluster of giant speaker horns ona 
tilting seat that he controls with a 
lever, is being blasted with the 
simulated roar of multimillion- 
pound-thrust rocket engines of 
the future. He symbolizes man in 
the Space Age—called upon to do 
his job in the face of unearthly on- 
slaughts on his nervous system. 

















Pitfalls and perils out there 


by ALBERT 
ROSENFELD 


Since man evolved in this en- 
vironment, his biology is totally 
dependent upon it. Herein lie both 
the dilemma of space travel and 
its possible solution: man must 
figure out how to take a piece of 
his environment with him wherever 
he goes. Though the orbital flights 
of Astronauts and Cosmonauts to 
date have taught us much, they 
have also served to underline how 
much we still do not know. Dis- 
quieting symptoms have been re- 
ported by both American and Rus- 
sian orbiters, and some scientists 
think that just a little bit of bad 
luck could have meant disaster. 

Anything on the earth’s surface, 
including man, is constantly sub- 
jected to a force scientists desig- 
nate as | G—that is, the gravita- 
tional force generated by the earth. 
The I G force is what holds man 
onearthand gives him his “‘weight.”’ 
In space, man is said to be in a 
gravity-free state—also known as 
zero G or weightlessness. 

But man is geared to gravity. 
Hiscirculatory system carries blood 
in all directions, including up— 
against gravity—and down, where 
gravity pulls it. Man maintains 
his sense of balance and orienta- 
tion on earth by means of mes- 
sages sent to the brain by delicate 
sensors in his inner ear, acting in 
response to gravity. The very ten- 
sions of muscle, bone and joint as 
he stands erect set up biochemical 
processes that govern the distribu- 
tion of calcium and other minerals 
in his bones. Some scientists are 
also beginning to suspect that grav- 
ity is involved in triggering hor- 
mones that help regulate the elim- 
ination of body fluids through uri- 
nation and sweating. 

All Astronauts and Cosmonauts 
seem to have performed pretty well 
during their relatively brief bouts 
with zero G, belying the scarier 
predictions of early pessimists who 
speculated that man would have 
heart failure as soon as he went 
weightless. Just the same, orbital 
experience to date does not offer 
great assurance that man will do 
equally well under prolonged ex- 
posure to zero G. After his 17-or- 
bit experience, Cosmonaut Gher- 
man Titov reported ‘‘unpleasant 
feelings, resembling seasickness,” 
especially when he ‘‘turned his head 
sharply or was observing swiftly 
moving objects.”’ At times, he re- 
ported, ‘‘it is altogether impossible 
to say whether you are sitting or 
lying down, or ... standing up.” 
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Some U.S. scientists speculate that 
Titov’s capsule must have been 
tumbling in space without his be- 
ing aware of it, but the Russians 
blame his symptoms specifically 
on weightlessness. 

All the U.S. Astronauts were 
somewhat dehydrated after their 
orbital flights. Most of it was due 
to excessive sweating, partly be- 
cause of difficulty in adjusting suit 
temperatures; but much of it was 
also due to the passage of inordi- 
nate quantities of urine, Gordon 
Cooper, who was up for the long- 
est period (34 hours), lost eight 
pounds, mostly in body fluids. 
When he got out of the capsule, he 
had a dizzy spell and almost fainted 
due to “‘orthostatic hypotension” 
—a too-rapid pulse and lowered 
blood pressure because of impaired 
circulation. It took a day for his 
cardiovascular system to recover. 
The Russians Pavel Popovich and 
Andriyan Nikolayev, who were up 
for three and four days respective- 
ly, did not get back to normal for 
some seven to 10 days afterward. 
The Russian scientist who reported 
these “transient functional reac- 
tions” thought they were ‘“‘largely 
related to the central nervous sys- 
tem, the cardiovascular system and 
metabolism.’ In other words, the 
entire body was upset. 

Scientists have done the best 
they can to simulate weightless- 
ness by making careful studies of 
young, healthy subjects under two 
semi-weightless sets of conditions: 
simply resting in bed, or immersed 
in tanks of water which buoys them 
up so they float effortlessly for long 
periods of time. Under both sets 
of conditions fairly drastic things 
happen to the body. During water 
immersion, body fluid is passed in 
copious amounts, and fluids make 
up some three-fifths of the body’s 
substance. During bed rest, the 
fluid contains abnormal quantities 
of calcium and other vital miner- 
als, most of which come directly 
fromthe bone. This means that the 
very substance of the body’s bones 
is being depleted. If this kept up, 
it would weaken them, making 
them more liable to fracture. Some 
speculate that minerals essential to 
the body’s nervous and electrical 
processes would be lost. 

Apart from the fluid and miner- 
al loss, almost from the start of 
bed rest or water immersion the 
muscles and circulatory system be- 
gin to deteriorate from disuse. 
There is no certainty, of course, 
that the deterioration would con- 
tinue indefinitely or that, on long 
space flights, the fluids and miner- 
als would continue to be lost. In 


fact, scientists tend to believe that 
the body would probably reach 
some sort of equilibrium and adapt 
fairly well to weightlessness. The 
big worry is that the body will 
adapt too well, then be in no con- 
dition to function normally when 
it gets back under the influence of 
gravity. A man who has lain long 
in bed may feel faint and dizzy as 
soon as he gets up. A man who has 
been immersed in water for several 
days needs all the will power he 
can muster to get out of his tank 
even for an hour of tests; every 
move is an effort and he can hard- 
ly wait to crawl back into the tank. 

Such problems might become 
serious indeed on extended flights, 
such as a months-long round trip 
to Mars or extended duty in an 
orbital space station. As a conse- 
quence, scientists have been work- 
ing on ways to prevent the body 
from adapting too well to weight- 
lessness. They have devised in- 
genious “‘pressure cuffs” which can 
be built into the arms or legs of 
space suits. The cuffs automatical- 
ly inflate and deflate periodically, 
thus artificially controlling the 
blood pressure and, hopefully, pre- 
venting cardiovascular deteriora- 
tion. A combination of carefully 
thought-out exercises, drug thera- 
py and devices like pressure cuffs 
might enable future Gordon Coo- 


‘Can an Astronaut 
dream while in 


weightless condition? 


pers to come back without feeling 
faint or dizzy. They might also be 
used to treat cardiovascular pa- 
tients on earth. 

All these considerations barely 
touch on the complexities of zero 
G. Dr. W. Ross Adey of UCLA’s 
Institute of Brain Research is con- 
cerned about whether or not As- 
tronauts can sleep or dream nor- 
mally in the weightless condition. 
‘“‘Dreams are very important,” 
says Adey. ‘‘People who cannot 
dream in a normal manner get 
quite neurotic. We won’t know 
much about the sleep patterns of 
Astronauts until we take electro- 
encephalogram readings during 
flight.” 

There are some who believe pro- 
longed weightlessness will so seri- 
ously affect a man’s sensory ap- 
paratus that his visual and audi- 
tory responses will be unreliable 
and his muscular coordination 
faulty. Still others emphasize the 
danger of psychological problems 


that might arise from zero G con- 
ditions. Prolonged weightlessness 
poses such a vexing problem that 
there is a large body of responsible 
opinion which insists that we must 
somehow provide astronauts with 
artificial gravity. 

Douglas Aircraft engineers have 
proposed a space station with an 
on-board centrifuge that would 
simulate gravity by periodically 
whirling the astronauts around. 

Many scientists believe it will be 
necessary to keep the entire space- 
craft rotating to simulate a con- 
stant gravitational force. One trou- 
ble with this approach is that the 
G forces would be unevenly dis- 
tributed. Just as the rim of a turn- 
ing wheel moves faster than the 
hub, so in a rotating spacecraft 
objects farther from the center of 
gravity would spin faster, hence 
take greater G forces, than objects 
closer to the center. In a space- 
craft—say 10 feet in diameter— 
spinning at 62 rpm, a seated Astro- 
naut might be taking 7 Gs on his 
feet but only 2.2 Gs at his head at 
a given time. If this kept up, the 
effect on him might be worse than 
no gravity at all. 

There is one overriding medical 
dilemma inherent in any craft be- 
ing rotated—the high risk of se- 
vere motion sickness from dis- 
turbances in the inner ear, espe- 
cially in the fluid-filled semicircular 
canals. This problem is now being 
studied most intensively by Cap- 
tain Ashton Graybiel at the Naval 
Aviation Medical Center in Pensa- 
cola, Fla. where an elaborate ar- 
ray of rotational devices regularly 
makes people sick on purpose. 
Meanwhile, some scientists have 
suggested fairly outlandish solu- 
tions—like draining the ear fluid 
altogether while a man is in space, 
then putting it back in when he 
returns; or replacing the tiny oto- 
liths—the ‘‘ear stones,” no bigger 
than grains of sand—with mag- 
netic particles that would control 
orientation. But Captain Graybiel 
doubts that such bizarre and risky 
methods will be required. He is 
optimistic that, by the time the 
engineers are ready to impart arti- 
ficial gravity to spacecraft, the 
doctors will have “‘space sickness” 
under control—perhaps by train- 
ing men to adapt to rotation, per- 
haps through the use of drugs. 

For physical examinations on 
earth, it is deemed sufficient to take 
a man’s blood pressure every now 
and then, and an occasional electro- 
cardiogram to check his heart. But 
doctors have to keep much better 
track of a man when he is living 
under space-flight conditions. The 














doctor cannot go along for the 
ride—at least, not yet; nor is there 
room to cart along the bulky equip- 
ment ordinarily used in the M.D.’s 
office. The measuring devices must, 
therefore, be compact and auto- 
matic, and the information must 
be radioed to earth. If the signs be- 
come alarming at any point, there 
must be something the earthbound 
doctors can do—or build into the 
system ahead of time. Ideally, the 
system that space medics envision 
would reporta much greater variety 
of data than is required of an ordi- 
nary office patient—pulse rate and 
blood pressure, oxygen intake and 
fluid outgo, internal and external 
temperatures, electrocardiogram 
and electroencephalogram. And 
all these data would have to be re- 
ported instantaneously, simulta- 
neously and continuously. They 


would all be fed into a miniatur- 
ized computing machine aboard 
the spacecraft—which meanwhile 
would also be compiling full in- 
formation from the capsule’s life- 
support system. Programmed into 
the computer would be recognition 
of warning signs when anything 
began to go wrong and the auto- 
matic adjustment of whatever was 
wrong before the Astronaut him- 
self even knew he was in trouble. 
A dream system like this is still a 
long time away, but medical en- 
gineers have already made impres- 
sive progress. There are space hel- 
mets with built-in EEG electrodes, 
strap-on heartbeat meters no big- 
ger than a dime, blood-pressure 
measuring devices that can be worn 
on the finger like a fat ring; a whole 
arsenal of minuscule gadgetry to 
measure such things as skin tem- 





In a multiple-exposure picture 
taken at Brooks Air Force Base 
in San Antonio, a giant ball is 
spun atop cushion of air to see 
how rotation affects space pilot. 
The exposure showing the volun- 
teer airman inside was made with 
the door open before test began. 


perature and the salt content of 
sweat so that doctors (or comput- 
ers) can be warned instantly of the 
onset of fear, rage or anxiety. Some 
items of electronic gear no bigger 
than a matchbox do more than a 
roomful of conventional equip- 
ment—and do it more reliably and 
with much greater sensitivity. 
Many of these space-medical 
marvels have already been adapted 
for day-to-day use and, as the space 
medics’ dream draws nearer, it will 
mean that more and more facts 


SPACE / Part 3 


are available for the family doctor. 

.As a matter of fact, medicine 
having nothing to do with space 
often is the first to benefit from the 
new research. For the space medics 
themselves, progress is painful. Ev- 
ery new scrap of knowledge, every 
improvement in mechanism and 
technique must be integrated into 
intricate life-support systems in the 
space capsules. And these systems, 
the scientists have learned to their 
chagrin, can be full of unsuspected 
booby traps. 

Consider this experience. In the 
summer of 1963, in a space cham- 
ber at the Boeing Company in Seat- 
tle, a new life-support system was 
being tested. The test was to have 
lasted for 30 days, but it had to be 
called off on the fifth day because 
the subjects were getting violently 
ill. One unanticipated problem, it 
turned out, was that nearly any 
substance in a space cabin, from 
the covering on the floor to the 
paint on the wall to the resin in the 


An added hazard: 
deadly ‘space smog’ 
inside the capsule 


wood, might be “‘outgassing’’—that 
is, evaporating off tiny bits of its 
substance in the form of gas mole- 
cules. This outgassing phenomenon 
can happen anywhere, any time, 
but inan ordinary, ventilated room 
these minute bits of contamination 
quickly disappear unnoticed. In a 
tightly closed-off chamber or cap- 
sule, however, the contaminants ac- 
cumulate and, acting together, add 
up to a poisonous form of air pol- 
lution. The problem identified, Boe- 
ing overcame it by carefully select- 
ing the materials to be used inside 
the cabin and taking extraordinary 
precautions to keep contamination 
to a minimum. But now “‘space 
smog” is recognized as a constant 
hazard. In long rows of jugs and 
in chambers at places like North 
American Aviation, Douglas Air- 
craft and the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, every type of material 
going into our future space cap- 
sules is undergoing long-term tests 
for possibly injurious outgassing. 

Actually, no one expects any 
real trouble on the shorter-range 
space trips now being planned. But 
longer ones are bound to be wor- 
risome. It has been estimated that 
the space cabin in a manned or- 
bital laboratory will contain no 
less than 600 materials, tiny mole- 
cules of which would be floating 
around in minute but ever-increas- 
ing concentrations. But contribut- 
ing most of all to the space smog 
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will be man himself. Dr. Tom Web- 
er of Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
has compiled 400 separate sub- 
stances that man gives off in the 
normal course of breathing, sweat- 
ing and the other reactions and 
responses of mere existence. Of 
these, the most toxic substances 
potentially are those given off in 
elimination—phenol from urine, 
for example, or methane from fe- 
ces. And quite apart from the 
body’s normal exudations, there 
remain many unknowns. For in- 
stance, every man is full of all sorts 
of microbes which he knows little 
or nothing about. Most of them are 
benevolent—but would they re- 
main so in space? And who knows 
what kind of submicroscopic life a 
man might be harboring to which 
he himself is immune but to which 
his companions in space might not 
be? The stresses of space will cer- 
tainly make man more susceptible 
to infection. 

On a long space trip—say, a 12- 
month round trip to Mars—Astro- 
nauts cannot possibly pack along 
enough food, water and oxygen, 
even if the supplies were concen- 
trated and packaged in new and in- 
genious ways. For the life cycle on 
earth, plants thrive on the carbon 
dioxide man breathes out, while 
they give off oxygen for man to 
breathe. There are chemical com- 
pounds, known as _ superoxides, 
which can do very much the same 
thing. 

Some of these have been tested 
quite successfully under simulated 
conditions. But plants—specifical- 
ly, algae from the sea—are a key 
element in the advanced systems 
with which scientists are now ex- 
perimenting. In a perfect system, 
the fast-growing algae would not 
only live on the Astronaut’s ex- 
pired breath and renew his oxygen 
supply; the plants would also 
supply very high-protein food. The 
algae would be supported by sun- 
light, watered by his recycled and 
purified urine (which he would 
also drink), and perhaps fertilized 
by his excreted wastes. The con- 
cept may constitute quite a wrench 
to the fastidious, but scientists in- 
sist that water recycled from urine 
can be made purer than anything 
that comes out of our household 
taps, and that plants fertilized by 
humans should be no less edible 
than those fertilized by animals. 

Meanwhile, the Astronauts who 
make the first round trip to the 
moon will subsist on ordinary 
freeze-dried foods, which they will 
reconstitute with water. They will 
store all their waste materials on 
board—chemically treated to kill 
odors. And they will breathe an 
atmosphere of pure oxygen. 

Pure oxygen has its disadvan- 
tages. For one thing, it is a fire haz- 


ard. It also speeds up the process 
of food spoilage. Moreover breath- 
ing it at atmospheric pressure (15 
pounds per square inch) for more 
than a very few days is a sure way 
to commit suicide. The Astronauts 
will breathe it at five pounds per 
square inch (one third of atmos- 
pheric pressure). At that lowered 
pressure it is known to be safe for 
at least 30 days. 

The air man breathes on earth 
is made up roughly of one-fifth 
oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen. 
Everyone knows that man cannot 
live without the oxygen, but it has 
always been assumed that the ni- 
trogen, an inert element, is useless 
to man. Now scientists speculate 
that nitrogen may have some sub- 
tle, hitherto unsuspected value for 
man—which seems logical enough, 
since he evolved over the millennia 
in an atmosphere that is full of it. 
To be on the safe side, some space 
doctors advocate mixing nitrogen 
into the cabin atmosphere. 

There is anything but full agree- 
ment yet on either the composition 
or pressure of the atmosphere to 
be used in space cabins—and all 
seem to have their built-in prob- 
lems. We all know, of course, that 
when deep-sea divers are brought 
up too quickly, they get the bends, 
a painful and sometimes fatal reac- 
tion caused by nitrogen bubbles in 
the blood due to the rapid pressure 
change. So if nitrogen is a compo- 
nent of the cabin atmosphere, As- 
tronauts may run into similar trou- 
bles when they shift to another at- 
mosphere at lower pressure. One 
plan for a manned orbital labora- 
tory, for example, calls for a ni- 
trogen-oxygen atmosphere at 7 
pounds per square inch. A man 
getting into his space suit where 
he would breathe pure oxygen at 
3.5 pounds per square inch would 


Shavers that capture 
the fuzz, mouth wash 


that can be swallowed 


have to keep a sharp look-out for 
danger signals. 

The foregoing by no means con- 
stitutes a complete catalog of all 
the biomedical difficulties to be 
faced in space. Hazards like vibra- 
tion, noise and meteorites have 
not even been mentioned. But the 
greatest unknown of all is how 
man will be affected by such an un- 
heard-of combination of stresses. 
It is not enough for man merely to 
survive out in space. It is generally 
agreed that he must feel reasonably 
comfortable and secure in order to 
get any fruitful work done. Long- 
drawn-out physiological distress is 
certain to have a major influence 
on his intellectual capacity and 
emotional well-being, and there- 








fore on his judgment, if not on his 
very sanity. Will weightlessness 
and other stresses make him more 
susceptible to radiation damage? 
Will the impact of radiation in- 
crease the danger of space smog in 
the cabin? 

Each man is a unique biological 
organism who reacts uniquely to 
each kind of stress. Tolerance to 
noise and vibration, for example, 
is a very individual matter. Rota- 
tion that doesn’t bother one man 
will make another quite sick. Will 
such differences render it virtually 
impossible to get together a team 
of spacemen who will react alike to 
a variety of critical circumstances? 
No one will know the answers with 
any degree of certainty until the 
day well-equipped orbital stations 
are in regular operation. 

Meanwhile the first Apollo As- 
tronauts do not have time to worry 
about these long-range complexi- 
ties. The food they will eat and the 
atmosphere they will breathe have 
already been decided on. They will 
remove their beards with a wind- 
up shaver that captures all the 
whisker fuzz, and probably will 
“brush” their teeth by swishing 
around in their mouths a foaming 
dentifrice which they can then 
swallow. To make them more com- 
fortable with zero G, they will 
probably do some isometric ex- 
ercises, and pressure cuffs may be 
built into their space suits. To give 
them a feeling of security, they will 
sleep under a lightweight, all-cov- 
ering netting. None of these meas- 
ures offers long-term solutions to 
the problems of zero G, but most 
scientists think they will suffice for 
Project Apollo. 

For the Apollo flights, and for 
all future space travel, there re- 
mains yet one more all-pervasive 
worry: radiation. Space is full of 
radiation—high-frequency waves 
like X rays and gamma rays, enor- 
mously energetic particles such as 
electrons, protons and a variety of 
cosmic rays, any of which, on mak- 
ing a direct hit on an atom or 
molecule ina human cell, can cause 
damage. On earth, the atmosphere 
protects us from most of this radi- 
ation. It is the space beyond the 
atmosphere that concerns space 
doctors. So far, all manned orbit- 
ing has taken place on the bare 
fringe of space, just above the at- 
mosphere. The highest anyone has 
gone is 203 miles. At that altitude 
hazards from radiation—mainly 
from cosmic rays—have turned out 
to be minimal. In fact, after the 
Man High balloon flights in 1957 
and 1958, scientists concluded that 
radiation would be no real prob- 
lem after all. Then, a few months 
later, the Explorer satellites discov- 
ered the now-notorious Van Allen 
Belts. These vast seas of deadly ra- 
diation, consisting mostly of elec- 
trons and protons trapped by the 


earth’s magnetic field, begin sey- 
eral hundred miles out and extend 
with varying intensity for some 
40,000 miles into space. 

Beyond the belts there is still 
cosmic radiation to contend with 
—and one additional menace: so- 
lar-flare radiation. Violent mag- 
netic storms on the sun periodical- 
ly spew out torrents of enormously 
energetic particles. This solar-flare 
activity appears to be cyclical, 
coming to its peak about every 11 
years. The next peak is due to oc- 


Planning to avoid 
Van Allen Belt 


and solar storms 


cur at the end of this decade— 
just when some of our important 
lunar missions are scheduled. On 
this score alone, a good many sci- 
entists still think our present time- 
table is foolhardy and are certain 
that the moon trips will have to 
be postponed beyond 1970. 
NASA scientists and independ- 
ent astronomers are working hard 
on the problem of predicting solar 
flares more accurately. Until re- 
cently many believed it would be 
certain death for Astronauts to get 
caught out in a solar storm. But 
the estimated odds have lately 
been revised heavily in favor of 
the Astronauts. On the basis of 
data radioed back from satellites, 
NASA planners are now convinced 
that radiation hazards will not be 
serious enough to call off any space 
project currently contemplated, in- 
cluding the moon landing. They 
insist that cosmic radiation does 
not shape up as a major menace. 
The Van Allen Belts, they say, are 
of course, too hot to linger in—so 
hot that future space stations will 
have to orbit either below them or 
above them—but not especially 
dangerous to moonbound Astro- 
nauts who can speed through them 
in a few minutes’ time. As for solar 
flares, NASA scientists believe that 
even if unanticipated eruptions 
were to occur during. an Apollo 
flight, the Astronauts could still 
abort their mission and high-tail it 
for home. Dr. Wright Langham of 
the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory believes that exposure to re- 
peated solar-flare bombardment 
spread out over a period of days 
does not carry the same biological 
penalty as the same exposure in an 
acute dose. On the whole, says Dr. 
Langham, unless the lunar Astro- 
nauts are ‘‘awfully unlucky,” they 
ought to make it back all right. 
Spacecraft designing could be 
simplified if man were more dura- 
ble. Dr. Toby Freedman, of North 
American Ayiation, Inc., thinks 
our goal should be what he calls 
Optiman—‘‘a man whose outward 
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appearance is quite normal, but 
who has been adapted to the oxy- 
gen requirements of a Himalayan 
Sherpa, the heat resistance of a 
walker-on-coals, who needs less 
food than a hermit, who has the 
strength of a Sonny Liston, and 
who runs the mile in 3 minutes flat 
while solving problems in tensor 
analysis in his head.” 

Going far beyond Optiman or 
any similar proposal is the concept 
of the Cyborg (for cybernetic or- 
ganism). Cybernetics deals with 


The ‘Cyborg’: part 
human being, part 


computing machine 


the art of handling vast quantities 
of information, running the data 
through complex computing sys- 
tems which then feed back new 
and useful data. There are scien- 
tists who now believe that the hu- 
man body could be run cybernetic- 
ally—i.e., it could be automated— 
in a similar fashion, though the 
job would be much harder. 

As originally conceived by Dr. 
Nathan Kline and Manfred Clynes 
at the Rockland State Hospital in 
Orangeburg, N.Y.,a Cyborg would 
still look like a man, but an un- 
earthly one indeed. He would be 
encased in a skintight suit, needing 
no pressurization because his lungs 
would be partially collapsed and 
the blood in them cooled down, 
while respiration—and most other 
bodily processes—would be carried 
on for him cybernetically by arti- 
ficial organs and senses, some of 
them attached to the outside of his 
body, some of them implanted sur- 
gically. His mouth and nose, too, 


would be sealed over by the suit, 
because he would not need them to 
breathe with. Cyborgs would com- 
municate with one another by hav- 
ing the electrical impulses from 
their vocal cords transmitted by 
radio. The artificial organs—actu- 
ally a tiny, complex computer sys- 
tem constantly receiving and feed- 
ing back information to regulate 
the body to its changing environ- 
ment—would keep a Cyborg’s 
metabolism steady despite radical 
fluctuations in external tempera- 
tures and pressures. The Cyborg 
could travel in an unsealed cabin 
through the vacuum of space, walk 
around on the moon or on Mars 
protected from heat, cold or radia- 
tion by a variety of chemicals and 
concentrated foods being pumped 
directly to the stomach or blood- 
stream. Wastes would bechemically 
processed to make new food. The 
tiny bits of totally worthless waste 
matter would be deposited auto- 
matically in a small canister carried 
on the back. 

But whatever the future may 
bring in the form of Optiman or 
the Cyborg man, the space engi- 
neers of today are stuck with 1964 
man, the fragile hothouse flower 
that was nurtured in the shelter 
of earth’s atmosphere. It has been 
said of manned spacecraft that 
“the only component that spoils 
the design is the human.”’ Just 
the same, between now and the 
end of this decade the engineers 
and the doctors are expected to 
figure out how to wrap this design- 
spoiling human in a protective co- 
coon and get him across 240,000 
miles of black and baleful space to 
the moon and back. 


First Astronaut to be killed in 
training was Captain Theodore 
Freeman, who died in the crash 
of his T-38 jet plane. Here he 
is buried in Arlington Cemetery. 
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At 77, a great modern artist achieves two memorable works 


MARC CHAGALLS BIG 


I get up each day and I have no idea of what I am 
going to do. | am very worried. Then I work. Then I 
go to bed and still worry and say I haven’t worked 
enough. It’s always the same.” 

Mare Chagall, who utters this complaint, is about 
the last man in the world to worry about not working 
enough. He is 77 now, and this autumn unveiled two 
monumental new works, superb additions to the vast 











amount of art he has created in the past half century. 

One is an intricate stained-glass window installed in 
the United Nations Secretariat Building in New York. 
The other is a ceiling for the Paris Opera that throbs 
with all the colors of a spring bouquet. Because of its 
huge size, shape and setting, the ceiling made partic- 
ular demands on Chagall’s versatility and ingenuity. 
Steps in its creation are shown on the following pages. 
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a Paris (above) Chagall and as- 
sistant work on Boris Godunov 
and Magic Flute panels for Paris 
Opera ceiling. At right he pon- 
ders over a detail of the panel de- 
picting Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet. 


DOUBTS, PROBLEMS AND A BACK THAT 





I, Gobelins studio Chagall paints 
the panels that represent ballet Giselle 
(above), and Romeo and Juliet (below). 
Looking on is his grandson Piet, 11, 





4. foe 





who had come on a visit to help cele- 
brate the painter’s 77th birthday. Cha- 
gall always keeps some fresh flowers in 
his studio to consult as a color guide. 





The idea for the Paris Opera ceiling 
came to André Malraux, French 
minister of culture, when he was at 
the Paris Opera two years ago with 
President de Gaulle. He glanced up 
at the undistinguished painting on 
the ceiling, brooded about it and 
decided to ask Chagall to do a new 


one. 
But Chagall was reluctant. The 
problems and work were formidable. 


On the rounded surface there could 
be no beginning or end for the 
work; it would have to flow over a 
surface 50 feet in diameter. A sep- 
arate design would have to be made 
for the dome’s center from which 
the chandelier hangs. The edges 
had to be scalloped to allow for 
ornamented indentations. 

But Malraux and Chagall’s wife 
persuaded him to try. After 100 





CREAKED 


sketches he finally got one he liked. 
Last January at the Gobelins tapes- 
try works in Paris, assistants be- 
gan blocking out the design. In 
April, Chagall moved in himself to 
apply the paint. At first the canvas 
panels were stretched out on the 
floor, but when his back began to 
creak from bending over, he had 
them stretched up on the walls. In 
four months, the painting was done. 





Cracatt adds the finishing 
strokes to Romeo and Juliet 
panel (left). At right of table 
is sketch of ceiling. Assistant 
(below) studies sketch while 
standing on Giselle canvas. 
At left is Stravinsky’s Fire- 
bird and at far right is Magic 
Flute. On wall at top of pic- 
ture are three enlarged pho- 
tographs of ceiling sketches. 





GLUED, SLICED AND 
SET IN PLACE 


abt hed canvases were transported 


to an airplane hangar (above), glued 


onto plasti 


slabs and cut into 24 


lices. 





installation of first slab a few inches 
beneath the existing ceiling (below). In- 
stalled (right), Chagall’s ceiling gleams 
like a giant jewel in its opulent setting. 
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VIVID NEW 


STAINED GLASS 
FOR THE U.S. 


Chagall started working with stained glass 
late in his career and his vivid recent pieces 
are in the U.S. The Rockefeller family com- 
missioned the John D. Rockefeller Jr. memo- 
rial window for the family church in Pocan- 
tico Hills, N.Y. (6elow) after they had seen 
the 12 stained glass windows Chagall had 
created for Israel. 

Chagall’s major new work in stained glass 
was installed this fall at the United Nations 
in New York—a 12x15-foot window dedicated 
to Dag Hammarskjéld and his 15 companions 
who died in a plane crash in 1961. Shades 
of blue predominate in it because Chagall 
feels that “‘blue is the color of love and of 
peace.” On the right side of the window he 
has symbolized prophets and martyrs who 
have died for peace. On the left are depicted 
motherhood and people fighting for peace. In 
the center is peace itself, portrayed by an 
angelic head emerging from a Chagallian bou- 
quet to kiss a child. 

Chagall did the window without any fee 
—as he had done the Opera ceiling. The work 
abounds with the sloe-eyed farm animals and 
the figures floating through air that Chagall 
delights in painting. Through it all flows 
the exuberant spirit of the ageless Chagall, 
celebrating the joy and the mystery of life. 





Craval depicted story of the Good 
Samaritan in a 9x15-foot stained glass 
window he designed for Union Church. 
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Whai’s a word 


that reconciles 
function with beauty? 
What's a word 

that hyphenates 

the modern 

with the timeless, 
luxury with 
practicality? 
Mercedes-Benz. 





RPERCEDES-BERNZ 
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Vacation 
A Fabled Vale 


When India’s 16th Century Mongol conquerors made the Vale of Kashmir 
their playground, it took two months to get there. Now one flies in from New 


Delhi in two hours. Vacationers rent houseboats, such as this one being 
visited by a flower boat, and are enchanted, like Mary Leatherbee, 

LIFE Travel Editor, who describes on page 80 the delights, pictured on 
these pages, of what Thomas Moore called the “Eden of the Earth.” 


ee 


TT. houseboat Triumph (above), 
with vacationers aboard, is poled 
to a new mooring on Nagin Lake. 
A flower boat and a canopied shi- 
kara, or water taxi, come by, and 


a villager harvests lily pads as live- 
stock fodder. At the famous Sha- 
limar Garden (lower left) a gar- 
dener decorates a 17th Century 
waterfall. In a meadow beneath the 





mist-shrouded mountains (below) a 
visitor joins some Kashmirian chil- 
dren picking poppies. About 80,000 
tourists visit the valley each year, 
mostly between April and October. 











Sud-Est Publicité 


photo JOSUE 


UNIQUE IN THE WORLD, the two new 
portables from TEPPAZ operate anywhere, 
from batteries or from any A.C. domestic 
supply WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT. 


pee latjiiagels|(e) 

2 sets in ONE. 1 RADIO +1 RECORD PLAYER. 
Batteries/A.C. mains without adjustment. 
6 models with world-wide reception - 4 
wave bands : 

“31" - 3 SW + 1MW 

“21FM” -2SW + 1MW + FM 

“21 FM Marine” -1SW+MA+MW-+FM 
“21” -2SW+1MW+1LW 

“111 FM” - 1 SW +1MW+1LW+FM 
“911 Marine” - 1SW+1MA+MW+LW 

3 colours: red/black, havana/brown, 
grey/blue. 


Tourist 

2 RECORD PLAYERS IN ONE. Batteries / : 

AC mains operation without adjustment. Baie Sere: ar ees : For leaflets and funkher 
3 colour combinations : coral/black, sand / details write : 
brown, leather 2 tone. TEPPAZ. Lyon, France. 





to all the world 





0. a pack trip with his family, 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, who be- 
comes headmaster of a Massachu- 
setts school next year, rides up 
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the Thajwas Valley (above). They 
camped out, weathered a sudden 
storm and in the morning found a 
glacier (right) to slide on. On the 


Trikker River (below), William 
Weathersby, a USIA chief in New 
Delhi, fishes his ‘‘beat’’—a stretch 
of stream given to him for a day. 


Himalayan Pack Trip, 
Eaelusive Trout 
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The watch for you: 
From the outside you would never think that the 


Certina DS was the world’s most shockproof watch. 


But it is, and the reason is inside. Because of its 
‘floating movement’—a revolutionary shock ab- 
sorber—it withstands a shock which would ruin an 
ordinary watch with conventional shockproofing. 
As you would expect from a watch as modern as 
the Certina, it is automatic and has a calendar—no 
worries about winding or ever forgetting the date! 


The world’s most 
shockproof watch 
(and waterproof too!) 


If you are looking for a watch you can rely on, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year, for a lifetime, the 
Certina is very much your sort of watch. 


Certina DS, Ref. 5810112, in 18 ct. gold, with 18 ct. 
gold bracelet or crocodile leather strap. Other DS models 
available in Golden Armour or stainless steel. 


The sturdiest watch in the world 


Treat yourself to a Certina 

The Certina range offers you a very wide choice of 
watches, from the delicate ladies’ cocktail watch to the 
tough sports model. Each watch in the Certina range 
is a perfect blend of sophistication and precision. 

You can pay more for a watch, but it's difficult finding 
one which gives better value than a Certina. 


Certina Kurth Fréres S.A., Grenchen SO, Switzerland. 


© 





A Lazy, Lovely Life on 
the ‘Pride of Kashmir’ 


BY MAryY LEATHERBEE 


"Dace I was in a flat-bottomed boat 
with a gabled roof on a lake in the 
Vale of Kashmir, lolling in a nest of 
pasha’s pillows on a deck strewn with 
Kashmirian carpets. The sun was 
turning the sky an outrageous orange- 
pink, the musicians on board the 
doonga—it was a party boat—were 
singing a strange Kashmirian folk 
song about a serpent in a pot which 
turns into a baby who turns into a 
prince. All of a sudden the sun’s rays 
hit the Himalayas and the gleaming 
peaks looked like flames licking the 
sky. The boss musician grabbed a pot- 
bellied urn, turned it bottom up and, 
thumping with stiff fingers, threw his 
head back and began baying at the 
sky. His soulful howls, the plucking 
of the rabaab, the water slurping at 
the side, all started me shivering— 
and I couldn’t stop. My friends en- 
olded me in a cashmere shawl, fed 
me mint tea, and the night came 
around us. 


I spent almost all my time in Kash- 
mir on water—lived on it, shopped 
on it, did sightseeing on it and even 
had my hair done on it. I had rented 
my houseboat by mail, and when I 
came to Srinagar, which is the capital 
of Kashmir and the place all tourists 
visit, | found myself in temporary 
possession of a huge Victorian con- 
fection called The Pride of Kashmir. 
I crossed the gangplank and began 
running down the long corridors, 
peeping into the huge bedrooms, pop- 
ping out on the little front porch with 
its gingerbread railing. All the while, 
my friends tell me, I kept emitting 
little yelps of delight over everything 
—the flowery rugs on the floors, the 
hot and cold running water in the 
oversized bathtubs, the spacious liv- 
ing room with its Hindustani-Grand 
Rapids furniture, and vases of flowers 
sprouting from every surface. 

This last was the official welcome 
from Gulam, host and landlord, to 
me and my friends. Although it was 
only 10 in the morning the omnipres- 
ent brew, mint tea, was being served, 
and as we drank it we met the host’s 
entire family and staff. From then on 
our only connection with the world 
was through them. When I wanted to 
get my dress from the cleaner, Gulam 
said, ‘‘My cousin’s sister will get it for 
you.”’ When I wanted to go to Suffer- 
ing Moses, he said, ‘‘My brother’s 
boy will take you there.” 

Our meals, all served in our for- 
mally furnished dining room (corner 
cupboards and all), were prepared 
aboard the little cookboat tied to the 
Pride and always kept to the leeward 
so that no kitchen smells floated our 
way. The food was better-than-aver- 
age English touched with curry. but 
the best thing our cook produced was 
macaroons—thick and crunchy. 

With the Pride I also rented a shi- 
kara called Little Egypt. A shikara is 
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a water taxi, a gaily colored, four- 
poster canopied gondola. I would lie 
on its long, softly cushioned chaise 
longue, and the owner, a gentle man 
named Sultana, would paddle me 
around the lakes and canals while I 
watched the life of the bank dwellers 
or stopped ata bazaar. We would pass 
down the line of houseboats parked 
along the canal trying to attract ten- 
ants with fancy names like Mona 
Lisa, New Cherry Ripe, Soul Kiss, 
Duke of Windsor, and with hard-sell 
signs praising plumbing facilities— 
“Hot and Cold Water Running,” 
“Special Flesh Sistam,” “Sanitary 
Fitted.” (My Little Egypt boasted of 
its ‘‘Ha Ha Full Spring Seats.”’) 
Houseboating in Kashmir, I dis- 
covered, goes back to 1890, when 
Martyn Kennard wanted to build a 
house somewhere on the banks of the 
lake. The ruling maharajah, fearing 
that his garden spot might be overrun 
by the English landlords, cunningly 
passed a law, not forbidding the con- 
struction of houses but forbidding the 
ownership of land by the foreigners. 
Kennard got around this by design- 
ing a house which floated on the lake. 
When I went shopping, I found a 
good selection of all local products at 
the Kashmir Government Emporium 
where prices have been fairly marked. 
This was a safe way of shopping but 
uneventful, providing very little of the 
high adventure and personal chal- 
lenge I encountered in the bazaars. 
There I had to stay calm, keep my 
shopping dukes up and do some fan- 
cy footwork. One of the main shops 
sports the name Subhana the Worst. 
No one seems to know if this was an 
epithet bestowed by a disgruntled cus- 
tomer or one he gave himself after 
losing a bout. He didn’t seem ‘‘the 
worst” to me, perhaps because he 
kept calling me ‘‘sweet sister.’” My 
most exotic buy, which came from 
the shop called Suffering Moses, was 
a curved knife, with a scabbard 
shaped like a fish and so sharp and le- 
thal-looking that I’m afraid to use it. 
Though the salesmen are pushy, 
the other Kashmirians are extremely 
passive. It is difficult to read their 
true feelings. Their enigmatic way of 
saying ‘“‘yes” takes getting used to, 
since there is never a change of degree 
in their expression, just a flick of the 
head to the right, as if throwing a 
lock of hair out of their eyes, and a 
soft ‘‘euh.”’ If I asked, ‘‘Is dinner 
ready?” or, “‘Would you like to fly to 
New York?” it was always the same 
quick expressionless jerk of the head. 
The passivity of the people seems 
to go with the vacation. It’s a tran- 
quil, lazy existence. 1 spent hours sit- 
ting on the front porch watching the 
ever-changing life on the lake. There 
were always people in skiffs gathering 
seaweed and slimy lotus root. They 
use this to feed their animals and also 
to mix with topsoil from the banks to 
start little floating gardens. Some- 
times I would see a boat come by tow- 
ing little plots of land. When the own- 
er wants to anchor a garden, he stakes 





it down, plants a tree whose roots take 
hold and makes the garden a perma- 
nent piece of real estate. 

The mailman paddles up to the 
houseboat with.letters and an entire 
floating post office; a barber paddles 
up looking for people to be shorn or 
shaved; a stream of commuters crosses 
the lake in boats piled high with bicy- 
cles, animals or produce for market. 

I found a certain amount of active 
sport avoiding the peddlers who pad- 
dle by with everything from aspirin to 
butcher knives. The flower boats are 
the hardest to resist. But if the traffic 
gets too heavy, or the sport loses its 
zest, a tenant can speak to the owner 
of the houseboat and he’ll keep all 
traveling salesmen at a safe no-sale 
distance. 


SS scoping around the shores of an- 
other lake in our shikara, | spotted a 
mosque and Sultana told us it held a 
treasure—a hair of Mohammed. I re- 
membered having read about it. The 
hair had been stolen from the mosque 
and only recently restored. We pulled 
up to the long steps in front of the 
mosque, paid a small fee to enter and 
followed a barefooted attendant into 
a big, dark room. There inside an 
iron safe was a small silver container 
with the hair inside. At least I guess 
it was inside: it was forbidden to open 
the box. 

Houseboats are usually anchored to 
the shore in one spot called a ghat. 
Most visitors stay there for the entire 
visit. One exciting day we spent on 
the Pride was moving day. My friends 
and I decided to change lakes. Ten 
polers were engaged, and in five hours 
they pushed our 127-foot home two 
miles from Dal Lake to Nagin Lake. 
The trip was accompanied by back- 
ground music, a chant sung by the 
polers to help keep the rhythm. I 
thought it sounded like the old roun- 
delay Alouette, but Gulam said it was 
many different words for Allah and 
constituted prayers beseeching him for 
help. It was atong pull and I felt they 
needed every name they used. 

The houseboat is much more house 


Dan y Thomas, son of U.S. teach- 
er in Pakistan on Ford grant, gets 
haircut from barber visiting house- 
boat which Danny’s father rented. 


than boat, and when it moved down 
narrow canals, under bridges, barging 
its way through the center of small 
villages, I got an uncanny feeling of 
motionless movement. Life within the 
boat went on normally. Baths were 
taken, meals were served and siestas 
were enjoyed. Once we were caught 
in the middle of a tiny village, and my 
bedroom window locked views with 
the bedroom of a young Sikh. He was 
combing and drying his newly sham- 
pooed 2-foot-long tresses. I was em- 
barrassed at watching him but too 
fascinated to turn away. 

When we arrived at Nagin Lake we 
scanned the banks for our best moor- 
ing. The sunset, the mountains and 
the nearness of neighboring boats all 
had to be considered. Finally we tied 
up where just the right amount of lily 
pads and lotus blossoms fitted in with 
the best view of the mountains. 

I’m an early riser, and when the 
pink light of dawn hit the mountains 
across the lake I would leave the boat 
for some quiet wandering. One morn- 
ing I slipped past some members of 
our staff, bowing at their morning 
prayers and performing their ablu- 
tions on the banks, and made my way 
back to the high meadows. The 
mountains were still shrouded in low- 
lying clouds, with the shiny snow- 
topped peaks sometimes jutting out 
above. The fields were full of wild- 
flowers and golden with wild mustard. 
I spotted many birds I didn’t recog- 
nize (and I was delighted later to find 
out they were my old familiar friends, 
kingfishers, orioles and woodpeckers 
decked out in gay and gaudy feath- 
ers). Everywhere I heard the-bulbul, 
a kind of nightingale with a liquid, 
thrushlike song. As I walked slowly 
back to the lake, the smells of break- 
fast met me. Suddenly hungry, torn 
between the romance of the Vale of 
Kashmir and-the comforts of the 
Pride, | left the bulbul and hurried 
toward the bacon cooking on my 
houseboat. 
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THOUSANDS OF EXPERTS AT YOUR SERVICE 


AN AIR FLEET UNDER X-RAY. No breakdown or other defect in spections carried out before and after each flight and at every 


any type of material can escape from X-Ray and from the special intermediate landing, all ALITALIA planes are subjected to a 
testing beds that ALITALIA employs in the overhauling and main- check for a minimum number of hours equal to those of their serv- 
tenance of its fleet. Apart from the most accurate and routine in- ice duration. Thus ALITALIA planes are new planes at any time. 
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ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
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US. award for Dior-trained designer 


Jacques Hits the 


e American Fashion Critics’ Award, given annually by a jury 
of editors, is the most prestigious of the U.S 
This fall it was won for the second time 
born des 


fashion industry. 
y a jaunty French- 
ener named Jacques Tiffeau, who at 36 has become one 
of the brightest stars of New York fashion. Trained by the late 
Christian Dior, Tiffeau combines French fines 
vitality and gray flannel (above). His clothes are young and un- 
fettered; their cut is deftly I 


se with Ar sricg 


mple to stand up to his wild acces- 


aD 

rio surrounding designer in- 
cludes from left: front-buttoned 
wool flannel even $185) 


leather sash ($125); 


s, which often are fox. His jackpot collection, shown on 

s, contains the year’s hit coat (right, above) as well as 

1 new idea for suburban lunches (next page). His spe- 

j ason is zebra-printed velveteen for cocktail still 
struggling with the English language after 12 years, Tiffeau 
says he likes to design for the girls of his adopted country be- 
ve For a look 


a 1, ME Q7z7 
see pages 80, 37. 


cause “they have such a sophisticated slappiness 


at their even more sophisticated slinkiness 
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FASHION 





draped with fox; jersey dress with 
; side-wrapped 
narrow coat 0) with fox hood. 
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TV itreau’s zebra-patterned velveteen 
dresses are made of an Italian fab 
All have overblouse tops and easy-to- 





walk-in skirts ($190). They alsc 


matching pants for at-home as 


as matching shoes (Herbert 


Overblouses for 
cocktails and country 


Bury overblouses of houndstooth 
checked wool go over pants cut to fit as 
snugly as leotards ($300). In spite of 
center girl’s chilly-looking back, these 
outfits are intended for outdoor wear. 


O, tblouse costume (above) with 
knee-length skirt ($185) and matching 
knee socks is newest way to dress for 
Sunday lunch in the country when 
all the other ladies are wearing pants. 
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Few men are destined to receive the new Constellation “CG” 
—the finest Chronometer Omega. has ever made 


Hold the new Omega Constellation “*C”’ in 
the palm of your hand. Feel the massive 
solidity of gold. Notice the sober modern 
styling. Spare a moment on the exquisite 
workmanship of the dial. You can tell this 
is a masterpiece among wrist-watches. It 
makes one of the most handsome gifts a 
man can receive. 


The Omega Constellation “‘C” is of coursea 
Chronometer; and it has all the features you 
would expect in the finest watch Omega 
has ever made.* The immensely high stand- 
ards that Omega applies in the production 
of this watch mean that its numbers are 
limited. It can be purchased only in solid 
18 kt. gold with a matching gold bracelet. 


O 
OMEGA 


The first models are now beginning to 
arrive at Omega jewelers in your city. 


*For enhanced beauty and legibility, the hour- 
markers are inlaid with onyx. The Constella- 
tion “C”’ winds itself and defies water, shocks 
and magnetic fields. You will appreciate the 
convenience of the calendar feature. 
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New Slinkier 


Styles and 
‘Second Skin’ 


Over the past few years underwear 
has been getting less and less re- 
strictive, and now it is approaching 
the vanishing point. Before it dis- 
appears altogether, an imaginative 
New York manufacturer, Warner, 
has rallied for a last stand by pro- 
ducing a one-piece garment (left) 
that functions as a sort of second 
skin and looks almost as if it had 
been sprayed on. It can solve the 
problem of what to wear under the 
transparent-top dresses introduced 
earlier this season (Lire Interna- 
tional, July 27). It also helps cope 
with the new rage for slinky dress- 
es whose slithery shapes (opposite) 
preclude the wearing of traditional- 
ly boned stiffness. This new inven- 
tion is as little like an oldfangled 
bra and girdle as it is possible to be 
and still help shape a figure. Weigh- 
ing scarcely one half an ounce, 
it is a wisp of stretchy flesh-colored 
nylon that costs $11. Furnished 
with this new equipment, a girl 
can look as uncorseted as a siren 
of the 1930s, but with the securi- 
ty of knowing that, underneath 
it all, everything is under control. 


Nylon garment (left) that stretches 
to fit is newest underwear idea. It is 
particularly useful under close-fitting 
dresses like those on the opposite page. 














i ; 

he late Jean Harlow made this 
slithery style of dress famous back 
in the days of the talkies. Now, 
three decades later, it is having a 
big revival for evening wear. The 
slinky, almost liquid shape of this 
dress is due to the fact that the 
heavy silk crepe is cut on the bias, 
i.e., diagonally across the warp 
and woof. One version, with only 
two seams, pulls on over the head 
(Junior Sophisticates, $55). An- 
other features a low back and 
criss-cross straps; this one re- 
quires a strapless version of the 
second skin. As an authentic 
touch of the period, the dress is 
shown here with an ostrich stole 
(Georges Kaplan). Elegantly easy 
in repose, the gown allows for 
freedom in motion. When Harlow 
and bias-cutting were in vogue, 
the most hectic dance step was 
the fox trot. But this dress lends 
itself equally well to the Watusi. 
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get Lots 


some unfiltered cigarettes. And L&M’s filter is a modern filter — all white 


—inside and outside —so only pure white touches your lips. 
L&M is the distinguished American filter cigarette pre- 


ferred the world over by people who really like rich flavor 


ore pleasure from 


WB wore balance in the blend 
= more flavor in the smoke 
more taste through the filter 


L&M has more rich-flavor leaf than even 





The Art of 
Being No. 2 


by C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


Professor Parkinson, formerly professor of history at the University of Malaya, 
and at Harvard, the University of Illinois and the University of California, is the 
discoverer of Parkinson’s Law (bureaucracy expands as its work burdens decline) 
and Parkinson’s Second Law (expenditures rise to meet income). Here he deals 
with another phenomenon peculiar to organizations everywhere. In a close look at 
management, he explains the techniques of staying next to the top, and—for those 
executives who are interested—some of the ways of taking the next step. 


L nearly every big organization 
there is a No. 1. There is also, and 
almost inevitably, a No. 2. 

They might be, respectively, the 
president and the executive vice 
president, or they might be called 
something else; but there they are 
and have always been, and there 
presumably they will always be. In 
most primitive societies the family 
group is headed by the father or 
grandfather, “‘the old man”’ (as 
a ship’s master is still called), to 
whom his eldest son stands as No. 
2, deputy, and presumed succes- 
sor. The office of No. 2, or eldest 
(or, alternatively, ablest) son, has 
thus a respectable antiquity. But 
does every organization have an 
acknowledged No. 2? No, there is 
a significant exception. In a politi- 
cal despotism or dictatorship there 
is no real deputy and no named 
successor. For the whole strength 
of the regime rests on the assump- 
tion that the current ruler is im- 
possible to replace. After all, an 
effective deputy makes the ruler 
less indispensable. A known suc- 
cessor makes him less secure. It is 
part of the technique, therefore, 
of dictatorship to leave the second 
throne unfilled. Instead of a No. 2 
there are several people in compe- 
tition, the position of each weak- 
ened by the jealousy of the rest. 
Nor is dictatorship unknown in 
business. There have been corpora- 
tions ruled in much the same way 
and usually with the same results: 
namely, that the organization lasts 
no longer than the man. The nor- 
mal preference of mankind is for 
institutions of greater stability— 
i.e., for types of government that 
can survive a single bullet, for in- 
dustrial empires that can survive a 
single heart attack. So that indus- 
trial dictatorships are more the ex- 
ception than the rule. 

Another exception to the nor- 


mal is to be found where the No. 2 
is really the No. 1. The whisper 
goes round that Mr. Lurking is the 
man to see if you want results— 
not Mr. Roger de Coverley, pres- 
ident though he may be. This sort 
of situation is not uncommon. 
There are men like Mr. Lurking 
who hunger for power but not for 
office, and they sometimes con- 
trive to join forces with someone 
like Coverley, who longs for office 
but not for power. But this situa- 
tion lacks stability, because Cover- 
ley may suddenly decide to assert 
his authority, or Mrs. Lurking 
may demand overt recognition of 
her husband’s power. The pyra- 
mid stands better with its apex 
at the top. 

Taking, then, the normal and 
preferable situation where No. | is 
actually as well as theoretically in 
charge, we must now consider the 
position of No. 2. Our temptation 
at the outset is to conclude that 
No. 2s are alike. It is so easy to 
picture the ideal No. 2—old Dick, 
so reliable, so quietly efficient, al- 
ways there when wanted, so tact- 
fully absent when not required, so 
kind to the office staff and such a 
delightful uncle to No. 1’s chil- 
dren. But such incidental func- 
tions as these must not-be allowed 
to cloud our vision. No. 2s are not 
all the same. Some are self-effac- 
ing and obscure, others are myste- 
rious and secretive. There is the 
No. 2 who is genial but evasive, 
and the opposite type who is nega- 
tive and dumb. Some are effusive- 
ly cooperative, others are obstruc- 
tive and surly when outflanked by 
an appeal to higher authority. No. 
2s might seem, in fact, to offer 
an infinite variety in temperament 
and outlook. 

They fall, however, into two bas- 
ic categories: those (A) who are 
content to be No. 2 and those (B) 
who want to become No. 1. It 
might not be easy to draw a firm 


line between the one category and 
the other—for some individuals 
are to be found in a state of tran- 
sition—but the categories exist 
and the majority of No. 2s can be 
placed in one or the other. 

The inevitable and eternal No. 
2 (A)s, who lack, and perhaps 
have always lacked, any higher 
ambition, are easily distinguisha- 
ble. They reveal a slight wandering 
of interest, a preoccupation with 
things not strictly within the or- 
ganization. They talk of school 
boards, local politics, country 
clubs, and the chamber of com- 
merce. They are as active as ever, 
mind you—never more so—and 
never (well, hardly ever) late at 
the office. But they have passed 
the age of ambition and have be- 
gun to take a pride, rather, in the 
progress of their children; in their 
son’s success at college or their 
married daughter’s first-born. 
There is a settled, comfortable 
look about the predestined No. 2. 
It may be years, however, after his 
hopes have faded ‘before he ad- 
mits, even to himself, that he likes 
being No. 2 and that he will never 
now be anything else. What is ob- 
vious to others may not be obvi- 
ous to him. 


hee is an art in being the con- 
tented No. 2, whether as one pre- 
destined from the start or as one 
whose role has been thrust upon 
him. It is an art, essentially, of 
identifying oneself with a hero. 
The ideal No. 2 (A) makes No. | 
his hero and assumes for himself a 
share of the drama. It is “‘we’? who 
make the decision and ‘‘we’? who 
quell the absurd proposals put for- 
ward at the board meeting. “‘No. | 
knows all that goes on,”’ says No. 
2, ‘“‘you can’t fool him. He knows 
all the answers.”’ But the tone of 
admiration cannot hide from us 
the fact that No. 2 has projected 
himself into the part. No. 1’s 
achievement has become partly 
his. The contented No. 2 speaks 
with the voice of his chief and has 
no separate views of his own. 
Come now to Category B, the 
probably larger group of No. 2s, 
whose ambition is to be No. 1. 
These No. 2s can be subdivided 


into three groups, (I), (II), and 
(II1). Those in Group I were ap- 
pointed to their job after No. 1 got 
his. Chosen by No. | himself from 
among the departmental heads, 
this type of deputy seems relatively 
young and optimistic, never (he 
says) having expected such pro- 
motion and never having held such 
high office before. “‘Gee!”’ he will 
exclaim, “‘but it’s great to work 
under a guy like Alan Topleigh! I 
learn something new every day. 
He’s a swell guy—and does he 
know his stuff! I guess I know when 
I’m lucky.” 

In Group II of Category B are 
the No. 2s who had this job before 
No. 1 assumed his present post. 
Each was the choice of No. 1’s 
predecessor. Mark Waydown is 
one example of a No. 2 (B II). He 
is the very best type of executive, 
efficient, cooperative, and popular. 
Rumor has it that the board took 
a chance on the present No. 1, Mr. 
Picton Young Jr., and would never 
have done so had they not been 
able to rely on Waydown—the 
ideal man to help a chief whose 
experience (at that time) was hard- 
ly sufficient. And no one can deny 
that Mark has done a splendid 
job. He is not really so much older 
than No. 1, but he often seems 
elderly by comparison—and just 
a little inclined to fuss. But the 
organization would be nowhere, 
simply nowhere, without him. If 
anyone knows the business, it is he. 
He knows everyone by name and 
is always ready with advice of help. 
It is he who remembers that a 
scheme like the one under discus- 
sion was tried before in 1937. No 
one has ever questioned his loyalty 
to No. 1, even though some believe 
him to be the abler man of the two. 
If the corporation output can be 
said to depend upon any one in- 
dividual, Mark would be that man; 
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or so most people think. He is 
more than valuable, he is essential. 

In the same category and group 
as Mark Waydown but of a some- 
what different stripe is Carveth 
Carping, unquestionably one of 
the ablest executives in the Bellec- 
tronics business. Of Carping’s abil- 
ity there can be no doubt at all. He 
would have been president if Victor 


One exception to the normal 


I. Peake had not happened to be 
available. Eight years older than 
Victor, Carveth has never been 
more than civil to him. He over- 
flows with unspoken criticism. 
Asked about the company’s policy, 
he outlines the current plan for 
development, shrugs his shoulders, 
and adds, after a slight pause. 
‘‘Whether this scheme is the best 
we can do... well, time will show. 
Some of us have sometimes—oh, 
well, it doesn’t matter now. You 
know Peake, of course? A great 
guy, yes sir! I don’t know how he 
does it—I really don’t!’ He is often 
heard to say, “‘I don’t know how 
he does it,’’ and there is just enough 
ambiguity about this to create de- 
spondency. “‘If we didn’t trust the 
chief as we do, we might almost 


O 


Some 2s want to be Is 


think he had misjudged the mar- 
ket trend,”’ Carveth says. ‘“But I 
guess he must know what he’s do- 
ing. He has a sort of intuition, and 
that’s more valuable, I dare say, 
than mere experience. We shall see. 
...’” Carveth is a master of preg- 
nant silence, and his raised eye- 
brows convey more distrust than 
words could express. From all that 
Carveth omits to say it is obvious 


that Peake’s failure is complete. 

Last of all, there is Group III 
of No. 2 (B)s: former No. 1s, 
brought into the organization as 
the result of a merger. There is 
Brent Boughtover, for example, 
who became No. 2 of the Giant- 
squid Corp. when his own compa- 
ny (Frankleigh, Tottering & Co.) 
was absorbed in 1960. Relations 
between President Silas Summit 
of Giantsquid and Brent are too 
polite to be convincing. ‘“Let’s ask 
Brent’s opinion before we go any 
further,”’ says Silas. “‘Oh, no, Si- 
las,’ says Brent. ‘“Your judgment 
is best—I would rather be guided 
by you.” “‘Thank you, Brent, but 
you have more experience in this 
particular field.”’ ‘I wouldn’t say 
that, Silas—I guess you know more 
than any of us.’ ‘“‘You are too 
modest, Brent, etc., etc.’’ So the 
discussion goes on, Silas devoutly 
wishing that Brent were not there, 
and Brent wishing as fervently that 
he were somewhere else. The No. 1 
reduced in rank presents a frequent 
problem in the world of business 
and one to which there is usually 


This situation lacks stability 


only one solution: Brent’s retire- 
ment or transfer. 

If you have been passed over for 
the No. 1 job and find yourself a 
frustrated No. 2 you should can- 
didly examine what distinguishes a 
natural No. | from a natural No. 
2. There are two questions to ask 
yourself. 

Question one: When you have a 
cold or high temperature, on what 
day of the week does it begin? 
Think back carefully. Maybe you 
will answer, “‘Well, it might begin 
any day. I guess. Can’t say I’ve 
really noticed.” If that is your an- 
swer, No. 2 is your right level. For 
the pre-destined No. 1 will answer 
without hesitation: “‘AlIl my ail- 
ments begin on Friday afternoon 
and I always recover by Monday 
morning.”’ The point is that a No. 
2 destined to be No. | must never 
go sick, or not at least until years 
after his promotion. Everyone else 
can have influenza if they like and 
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Amphora 


AMPHORA, the cool, calm tobacco 


from Holland that soothes the spirit 
and relaxes the mind. AMPHORA, 
fragrant and rich, slow-burning to the 
bottom of the bowl—mild, full-bodied 
Cavendish at its best. AMPHORA, 
the right tobacco for the young man 
who takes up a pipe, and for the vet- 
eran who seldom sets one down. This 
pipeful and the next, it must be 
AMPHORA, the popular tobacco, pop- 
ularly priced. 
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In Rome, and up and down the Italian 
boot, pace-setting, upper-income bus- 
iness and community leaders are reg- 
ularly reading PANORAMA— Italy's new 
monthly magazine. A joint venture of 
TIME Inc and Italy’s leading publisher, 
Mondadori, PANORAMA combines the 
special talents of each — world-wide 
journalistic resources and superb 
publishing know-how with a flair for 
communicating, in Italian, what top- 
level Italian readers want to read. In 
Rome and Rappallo — Verona, Cre- 
mona, Mantua and Padua, too—the 
people you want to reach are reading 
Italy’s most exciting quality magazine 
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everyone can have it during the 
same week, as they often do, but 
that makes it all the more vital that 
you should be there. And there, at 
your desk, you will be found, let 
the epidemic be what it may. But 
can the onset of an illness be thus 
controlled by the patient? It cer- 
tainly can. You make no deliberate 
effort but in the natural boss (if 
you are one) the ailment is sub- 
consciously held in check. There is 
some internal mechanism that 
keeps the germs on the leash from 
Monday through Friday. ““You 
can’t be ill now,” it whispers, 
“‘there’s the staff meeting this after- 
noon.” This built-in mechanism 





has or has had a Joe Wittering. He 
is quite honest and very generally 
liked and is one of the most well- 
meaning fellows alive. He bumbles 
round harmlessly with unanswered 
letters in his pocket, breakfast 
smears on his tie, cigarette ash on 
his trousers, and a vacant smile on 
his face. Joe is known to everybody 
as a kindly old muddler with a 
popular wife and five children at 
school. There might be a case for 
retaining Joe, but we’ll suppose 
that there isn’t. Times are hard, 
competition is keen, money is 
scarce, and we can’t afford to make 
any more mistakes. Joe has to be 
fired. As No. 1, it is your job and 
no one else’s to send for Joe and 
say: “‘You are not good enough 
for this company and I am abolish- 
ing your post as from October first. 


Y 


The built-in mechanism suddenly lets go 


works perfectly until Friday mid- 
day. Although no longer in top 
form, you deal with all the urgent 
business and begin signing the out- 
going mail at about 3:30. It is then 
that your secretary observes for the 
first time that you are not looking 
well. As she comments on this, in 
a tone of motherly solicitude, you 
sneeze. ‘‘Oh, dear, Mr. Toplevel, 
I do believe you have a touch of 
flu.’’ You realize that she is (as al- 
ways) right, and the internal mech- 
anism suddenly lets go, muttering, 
“It’s O.K. now. Give it the works! 
You can be as sick as you like— 
until Sunday midnight.’ Away you 
stagger, hardly able to stand up- 
right. You retire to bed with a hot 
whiskey and lemon. Your temper- 
ature reaches 102° that night and 
by Saturday night you are on the 
point of death. On Sunday morn- 
ing you are recovering. During the 
afternoon you are convalescent. 
And by Monday morning you are 
back at your desk and perfectly 
well. The existence or absence of 
this internal mechanism is a sim- 
ple question of fact. If you don’t 
have it, you are not of the stuff of 
which No. 1s are made. You have 
it? Yes? Then go on to the next 
question. 

Question two: Are you prepared 
to fire Joe Wittering? You know 
him, of course. Every organization 





You have until then to find your- 
self another job. Short of perjury, 
I shall do what I can for you.” His 
face will go white and his hands 
will tremble. He will stammer 
something about his past work, 
about his wife and kids, to which 
you will reply: ‘I’m sorry, Joe, 
but my decision is final.’”” You are 
ready to do that? But this is not 
the whole of the test. For, having 
looked Joe Wittering in the eyes 
and said, ““You’re fired,’”’ you have 
to go home and sleep soundly, not 
having given the matter another 
thought. To bea good No. 2 (which 
you are) you need knowledge, skill, 
ability and tact. All these you need 
as No. 1 but with something else, 
that surgical touch which distin- 
guishes the man at the top. It may 
be a general’s duty to order the 
blowing of a bridge, knowing that 
some of his own troops are still 
on the other side. It may fall to a 
ship’s commander to close the wa- 
tertight bulkhead, with stokers 
trapped beyond. 

We shall suppose now that you 
have given the right answer to both 
of these vital questions. All your 
ailments happen between Friday 
afternoon and Monday morning. 
And you are prepared to fire Joe 
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You can rely on DOXA 


You can rely on the absolute precision of a watch which is 
backed by 75 years of technical research and intricate crafts- 
manship. 


You can rely on the esthetic excellence of a time-piece crea- 
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National Exhibition. 
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You can rely on DOXA 


DOXA-JUBILE, self-winding, calendar, waterproof, shock- 
proof, antimagnetic. Created by Doxa for the 75th anni- 
versary of its founding, this model makes an ideal gift to 
mark important milestones. 


DOXA-HEADLINE, extra-slim, shockproof, antimagnetic. 
This model obtained the first prize in the « Watchmakers 
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DOXA-GRAFIC, conventional or self-winding, calendar, 
waterproof, shockproof, antimagnetic. This is the most 
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Wittering? Despite all your experi- 
ence and ability and with the two 
additional qualities that mark you 
out for leadership, you have never- 
theless been turned down. With a 
barely credible want of common 
sense, the board of directors has 
appointed a younger man as chief, 
leaving you as No. 2. The new No. 
1 has arrived and you have bid 
him welcome on behalf of the staff. 
You have added your own warm 
congratulations, noting inwardly 
that his hair is thinning and that 
his suit is badly tailored. The cere- 
monies are over and now the ques- 
tion is—what are you to do next? 
Until very recently there would 
have been no answer to his ques- 
tion. The only hope for No. 2, we 
should have had to admit, lies in 
the possibility of No. 1’s having 
a long and serious illness, which 
would leave No. 2 well established 
by the time that No. 1 actually re- 
signs or dies. And this sort of ill- 


Macbeth: 1 suggest, sir, that we 
invite Dr. Angeles to explain his 
project. Here he is... . 
Malcolm: Very well, No. 2. Dr. 
Angeles, the floor is yours. 
Angeles: My object, Mr. President 
—and gentlemen—is to present 
our interim report in the simplest 
form. The facts already revealed 
call for immediate action. To wait 
for the final report would be to 
let the situation deteriorate. Brief- 
ly, then, I have made a preliminary 
study of this organization, using 
Batworthy’s nonlinear extension 
of the optimal range... 
Macbeth: With internal validity 
checks, I hope? 

Angeles: Certainly. You will 
find a note on diagnostic proce- 
dures at Appendix K. Applying 
a strategy of random variables, 
and using the Stochastic Model; 
applying, moreover, our experi- 
ence of operations research and 





“T suggest that we invite Dr. Angeles to explain his project” 


ness is, in fact, extremely unlikely. 
Since it is no good waiting for No. 
1 to fall sick, the better policy is 
to maneuver him out of the way. 
As it happens, there is a method 
for doing this. 

This involves the application of 
management science. If you, as No. 
2, are unfamiliar with management 
science, your first move should be 
to hire a Ph.D. Suppose that the 
one chosen is Dr. U.C.L. Angeles, 
whose wife, Ann, is herself a spe- 
cialist in behavior. You persuade 
No. | to allow the head office to 
be made the subject of a technical 
investigation. The whole program 
will be at the expense (you will ex- 
plain) of the Fogwell Institute, 
which has provided three research 
assistants. And now the staff meet- 
ing is to receive the first interim 
report. 

Malcolm: Item 3. Report from Dr. 
Angeles, copies of which have been 
circulated. Any comments? 


decision theory, we could not es- 
cape the meaningful conclusion 
which we have tabulated on pages 
34 to 37. 

Malcolm: Very interesting, but I 
really don’t see... 

Macbeth: Forgive my interrupting, 
sir, but I think I can explain 
the passage which you find ob- 
scure. I was puzzled myself and 
asked Dr. Angeles why he rejected 
the simpler strategy of Filken- 
stein’s Theorem. But he soon con- 
vinced me that quadratic program- 
ing would not, in this case, have 
been helpful. I think you will find 
the report in other respects both 
lucid and cogent. 

Pause now and reflect, for the 
staff meeting has reached what is 
known in the bullfighting arena 
as the Moment of Truth. For No. 
1 it is a question of now or never. 
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This is a man’s third 
watch 


a preciously precise timepiece, the 
one he buys for himself 


His first watch was a present of love to 
start him on his youthful way. The 
second was a gift of honor at com- 
mencement or confirmation. 

This third watch is a symbol of achieve- 
ment. It is destined for the man pos- 
sessing purpose, position and per- 
sonality. The man who wants a personal 
watch. Aside from the fact that the 
Ebel is a Swiss watch, the Ebel has 
true individuality. It is for the knowl- 
edgeable few. In 70 countries... on 
5 continents ... only selected retailers 
carry Ebel watches. 

Ebel, a Swiss watch of highest pre- 
cision is specialized as a jewelry 
watch. On the occasion of the Swiss 
National Fair '64, taking place every 
25 years, the Federation of Swiss 
Watchmakers organized a competition 
for styling and technique: an Ebel 
watch that retails in Switzerland at 
about $2000 won first prize in the 
category of jewelry watches. 
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In Buenos Aires and throughout Ar- 
gentina, pace-setting, upper-income 
readers applaud—and buy — PANOo- 
RAMA, the Spanish-language monthly 
magazine. A joint venture of TIME Inc 
and the country’s leading publisher, 
Editorial Abril, PANORAMA combines 
world-wide coverage and superb pub- 
lishing know-how with an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and 
tastes. As the most efficient means 
for reaching the Argentine audience 
with the wherewithal to buy, one mag- 
azine rates “Bravos” from advertisers 
selling in this important Latin Amer- 
ican market... PANORAMA 
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code sir! ) 


the barman 


said sotto voce. 
Easy enough to solve 


for a William Lawson’s 


sleuth like yourself. Keeps 
it hidden from the mob though. 


Very necessary. William Lawson’s 
is rare stuff. A large one sir, while it’s here? 
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How No. 1 can defeat 


the plot 
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To regain control of the situation 
he must at this point drop his 
copy of the interim report into the 
wastepaper basket and address 
Dr. Angeles in some such words 
as these: 

“*All this sounds to me like gob- 
bledegook. I haven’t the least idea 
what you are talking about and 
have no reason to think that it 
matters. If you have any construc- 
tive comments to make on our 
organization, make them in plain 
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language, stating what you think 
should be done. But don’t talk to 
me as you might to a digital com- 
puter. I don’t like it, don’t grasp 
it, and won’t have it.”’ 

By this brusque reaction, which 
will reduce Dr. Angeles to twitter- 
ing ineptitude, No. | can defeat 
the whole plot. In a moment all 
the vice presidents will be admit- 
ting in chorus that the interim re- 
port is so much meaningless drivel. 
The founder of the company, old 
Tom Tuffenuff, would have done 
exactly that. But today’s execu- 
tives are seldom men of his cali- 
ber. It takes some courage to pro- 
fess a scornful ignorance among 
a whole group of executives, each 
professing to follow the whole ar- 
gument. In nine cases out of 10, 
No. | will fail the test. He will nod 
his head in feigned comprehension. 
And once the moment has passed, 
he will never regain control of the 
meeting. By next week he will have 
to face another discussion with 
Dr. Angeles and still without the 
least idea of what is ‘to be dis- 
cussed. Then will come the final 
report. In this Dr. Angeles will in- 
clude his masterpiece, the. model 
to illustrate the Head Office So- 
cial System. As this represents 
the last deadly stroke, it is worth 





reproducing in full: (see below). 

At the sight of this diagram, 
No. 1 will utter a hollow groan. 
“Oh, no!’ he will whisper, “‘not 
that!’’ All he can do is to retire to 
bed, leaving No. 2 to carry out 
the planned reorganization. When- 
ever No. | shows signs of recovery, 
a mere flourish of the diagram, a 
mere distant echo of Dr. Angeles’ 
voice, will be enough to bring on 
a relapse. The time for No. I’s re- 
tirement is near and there can be 
no doubt as to who his successor 
must be. 

Do you hesitate to use this meth- 
od of removing No. 1? Do you re- 
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coil from treating any man with 
such calculated cruelty? If so, the 
feeling does you credit. You have 
a loftier moral code and higher 
ethical principles than many a 
minister of religion. You have all 
the selfless motivation which may 
fit you for the second post in any 
organization; and there, as No. 
2, you are likely to remain. For 
the No. Is of this world are ul- 
timately ruthless. They will use any 
method to gain their end, and if 
management science looks useful- 
ly lethal, that is the weapon they 
will use. Shrink from this nebu- 
lous dagger and you will soon be 
thinking (and quite rightly, from 
your point of view) that to be No. 
1 is hardly worth the pain and ef- 
fort. One day, by your fireside, 
with pipe lit and coffee at your el- 
bow, you will say to your wife, 
“Ambition is all very well ... 
but I have come to like being No. 
2. Do you know, I sometimes be- 
gin to suspect that I shall never 
be anything else?” And your wife, 
to whom the same suspicion has 
been a certainty for the last six 
years, will calmly and smilingly 
agree. 
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BALLOGRAF 
ED0CAa 


This year’s Christmas gift - a top quality ballpen - is both novel and different. Swedish tech- 
nicians have combined perfect technical quality with an anatomically correct design. Epoca 
is constructed for tough, daily use. The giant Epoca refill is a miracle; the indestructable 
stainless steel point with the Wolfram ball makes the pen write uniformly and smoothly from 
the first to the last drop of ink. Now Epoca is matched by a pencil, a wonderful writing instru- 
ment which is being presented together with the ballpen in an exclusive gift-case - an 
Epoca set that is classically elegant - give it as a present or wish for it yourself - Ballograf 
Epoca is a compliment to your taste. 


BALLOGRAEF 


epoca 





ren 
WA, BALLOGRAF EPOCA is manufactured by Ballograf-Verken AB, Goteborg, Sweden 


The Swedish 
ballpen 

now with 
stainless 
steel point 


3 YEAR GUARANTEE 
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In the LUCAS group 
Lucas Industrial Equipment Ltd. 
are the experts on hydraulics 






LUCAS 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 








Lucas investigation into flow control pumps and combustion problems 
has produced a wealth of specialised knowledge and experience. So that 
Lucas hydraulic pumps, motors and ‘Hydrostatic’ Drive are now extensively 
used on a vast range of equipment where infinitely yariable speed is 
required. 

Considerable success has also been achieved with Lucas suspended 
flame registers for marine boiler applications. 


These are but two of the ways in which the Company is constantly 
furthering the advance of industrial technology. 
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LUCAS 
GAS TURBINE 
EQUIPMENT 
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JOSEPH LUCAS LUCAS GAS TURBINE | LUCAS INDUSTRIAL 
(ELECTRICAL) LTD. C.A.V. LTD. GIRLING LTD. ROTAX LTD. EQUIPMENT LTD. EQUIPMENT LTD. G. & E. BRADLEY LTD. 


JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) LTD - BIRMINGHAM & LONDON -. ENGLAND 
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WHO SAYS 


“BOQ” 
TO A GOOSE? 


alliage 
ee 
BOTTLED ; 
In 
SCOTLAND 


IM USE FOR OVER 135 YEARS 
ESTABLISHED 1627 


PRODUCE OF 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED & BOTTLED BY 


Seorge Caallantine don tiled! 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Pa 





Ever said ‘“‘boo” to an irate goose? Someone once did at 
Ballantine’s and lost the argument. As a result, the 
famous Dumbarton Distillery installed a unique burglar 
alarm-—seventy white geese. All dedicated to help protect 
Ballantine’s against intruders. 

Disturb even one of them and a harsh cackling ensues, 
summoning the entire bodyguard. Their shrill cacophony 
is guaranteed to stop any trespasser in his.tracks and 
quickly alert the authorities. 

















A clock-round watch by the Ballantine’s geese ensures 
that the forty-two whiskies, mostly from the Highlands, 
that lie in oak casks in the vast warehouses, can mature 
in peace. And there they can mellow in the moist Scottish 
atmosphere undisturbed. 

Expertly blended, these whiskies will one day become 
Ballantine’s — the Superb Scotch. 

Is it worth all this trouble to protect Ballantine’s? 
Try it, see what-you think! 


THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT SCOTCH, THE MORE Y.0U LIKE BALLANTINE’S 
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WHY 
JUST 
GET 
THERE 
WHEN 
YOU 
CAN 


CRUISE 


We. 
Mal 


Our Sunliners offer you far more 
than transportation, they slow 
down your pace and help you relax 
and revel in lazy, sunny days at sea. 
Cruise at least one way by ship to 
New York- it’s a real investment in 
health! Ask for our itinerary and 
see for yourself the exciting full- 
day cruise calls in and around the 
Mediterranean. 
































GO ROUNDTRIP - IT’S CHEAPER 
ALSO IF ONE WAY BY AIR 


WRITE OR PHONE TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AMERICAN EXPORT 
ISBRANDTSEN LINES 





= 
YOU’LL FIND US IN ANY TELEPHONE BOOK! 


INDEPENDENCE CONSTITUTION ATLANTIC 
EXETER EXCALIBUR 


MEDITERRANEAN - U.S.A. 


GENERAL EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS, 
BVIACAIROLI,GENOA,ITALY 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR N/S SAVANNAH 
CNN ZN ZV ZN NZNO NV NZS 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 
GIN DISTILLERS 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
LONDON. 





4 The 
driest 


of all 
London 








BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LTD. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Established 1740 
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Quistanding masterwork of one of the Limoges 
porcelain factories. 


This exquisite table is made entirely of 
white porcelain, hand-finished with raised, 
‘blue underglazed "’ motifs. It bears the 
magnificent "A L‘'IMMORTELLE” dinner 
service, decorated with an Eighteenth Century 


design. 
PORCELAINE DE 
And, to complete this technical ‘‘ tour 
de force “’, the glasses, and even the cutlery, 


are of porcelain. 


A number of these tables with the same 
setting, each in a style matching the pattern 
of its service, were displayed on June 8th 
this year, at the cocktail party celebrating 
the inauguration of the new Raynaud Show 
Rooms in Limoges. 


LIMOGES (France) 


Established 1856 


dry gins 





Publicité Paul CHATELAIN 


aynaud 


LIFE sells travel year-round. 
In every issue bold, colorful features say “GO,”’ 
and special travelissues amplify it. 
Another is coming in February— 
a single issue of both LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol 
devoted entirely to vacationing in Hurope. 
** Vacationer’s Europe” will reach people who do 
more than read about travel, who make 1,500,000 trips 
to other countries in little more than a year. 
For advertisers, each edition offers a super setting for selling, 
the best reproduction available, and the surest way to address 
an audience thatis able to buy and able to go. 


Vacationer’s Europe 





LIFE International Issue Date: February 22 

Closing Dates: Color December 28, Black and White January 11 
LIFE en Espafiol Issue Date: February 15 

Closing Dates: Color December 14, Black and White December 28 
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Why is Johnnie Walker in a square bottle? 


N° REASON AT ALL. It could just as easily be in a round one — but, 
whatever the shape, the inimitable flavour would still be there. The 
Johnnie Walker square bottle, however, does make it a lot easier to pick 
out from all the others, helps you to find what you want right away. 
Johnnie Walker’s square bottle has become famous and well loved all over 


the world; but it’s the fine whisky 
inside it that has made the bottle 
famous, not the other way round. 





The heart of the matter 


Atitsmost complicated (and officially) 
whisky is ‘a spirit obtained by distilla- 
tion from a mash of cereal grains sac- 
charified by the diastase of malt’. To 
be more simple, malt whisky is barley. 
Barley grown and treated with infinite 
care to release the energy inside it. 
How it is done is important only to 











the distiller. That it is done well is im- 
portant to everyone who appreciates 
fine Scotch whisky. That Johnnie 
Walker is the world’s favourite 
whisky seems evidence enough of 
this. 











The man with 

the nose ina million 
| 
| 
| 

















George Thomson is the chief blender. Each 
year he supervises the blending of many 
million pounds’ worth of Johnnie Walker. 
He does it by nose. Making sure that Johnnie 
Walker stays the same from year to year is 
mainly the responsibility of George Thomson— 
and his nose. 
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The 3,000-year-old flavour 


Barley for Johnnie Walker is malted 
over slow-burning peat fires. The 
peat is cut from the moors beneath 
the heather. It has been lying there in 
the damp highland mists for about 
three thousand years. Its aromatic 
smoke — ‘the reek’ as it’s called — helps 
to give Scotch whisky its special 
authentic flavour. 


A well-kept secret 


Johnnie Walker is a blend of malt 
whiskies and grain whiskies. Blend- 
ing is a very demanding art, for there 
can be significant differences between 
the flavours of the individual malt and 
grain whiskies. The exact blend, to 
give the perfect balance, is a very 
closely guarded secret. Don’t let any- 
one ever tell you that all Scotch 
whiskies taste the same. 





Who was Johnnie Walker ? 


As you would expect, he was the man 
who started it all. John Walker, far- 
mer’s son, set up his wine and spirit 
business in Kilmarnock in 1820. The 
Johnnie Walker figure was created in 
1908 by Tom Browne, R.I., a famous 
illustrator of the day. It was based on 
a silhouette portrait of the founder. 








Best known 


Johnnie Walker whisky has been sold 
in the famous square bottle with its 
three labels since 1908. It is by far the 
best known whisky in the world, and 
today it is going strong in 165 coun- 
tries. When you see the Johnnie 
Walker bottle you can be sure you 
are getting the world’s most popular 
Scotch whisky. When you serve from 
it, you naturally like your guests to 
see what they are getting. That is why 
the people at Johnnie Walker have 
taken the trouble to adopt this dis- 
tinctive styling of the square bottle 
with its special arrangement of three 
labels. 


Advance, Friend, and be recognised 
7 











When you buy whisky, 





SAY JOHNNIE WALKER 











L. 1937 Emperor Hirohito appeared 
in military regalia to review troops—a 


scene not repeated since World War II. 





Japan’s gentle ruler and wife 
go ona search for shellfish 


The Emperor 


Hirohito, the Emperor of Japan, 
who once made rare public appear- 
ances on a white horse and was re- 
garded as a god, today can sit in 
simple shorts in a rude boat and 
laugh with those around him. Ja- 
pan’s new democracy has discarded 
the tradition that the Emperor is 
divine and now Hirohito is accept- 
ed as a man. 

Hirohito, today 63 and a small 
and gentle man, had little influence 
on his country’s course before 
Pearl Harbor. He tried ineffectually 
to prevent war with plaintive, ques- 
tioning poems. At war’s end, with 
the very heart of Japan collapsing, 
he took to the radio to prepare his 





people for surrender—and for the 
first time they heard his voice. Lat- 
er he renounced his divinity. To- 
day, he is a ruler in essence rather 
than in fact. He makes many cere- 
monial appearances and few deci- 
sions. But he remains the revered 
Emperor and there are moves now 
to restore some of his functions of 
state—without, however, adding 
any real power. 

With his new freedom from pro- 
tocol, Hirohito has been revealed 
as an individual. A lifelong pleas- 
ure has been marine biology, a field 
in which he has an international 
reputation. He has published books 
on the life in Sagami Bay, which 








O. expedition for marine specimens, 
the Emperor sits next to Empress, who 
laughs as their boat bumps on the rocks. 


his summer palace overlooks. He 
likes to organize field trips to search 
for shellfish and other specimens 
in the bay’s tidal pools. With three 
chamberlains, a professor from 
Tokyo University, aides and the 
smiling Empress who delights in 
his pleasures, they shoved off re- 
cently in an unpretentious boat 
(above). Soon they were slogging 
eagerly into the pools, exclaiming 
over their finds. These were pre- 
served by the professor and taken 
back to the palace in Tokyo where 
Hirohito could study and evalu- 
ate them in his own laboratory. 
In democratic Japan the days pass 
pleasantly for the gentle Emperor. 


CONTINUED 91 
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He finds ‘an easygoing chap’ 


Ts. Emperor waded happily into the 
pools left in the volcanic rocks by the 
falling tide. While his chamberlains 
maintained a respectful distance, he and 
the Empress searched the bottom. Soon 
he found a starfish and some tiny shells. 


PPR Die 





He showed them to her and then moved 
on in his search. They found a heavy 
piece of wood lodged in the rocks and 
turned it together. Then they found an 
inert umi ushi, which literally means 
sea cow, a rocklike creature shaped like 


a potato. The Emperor, who has written 
a book on the variety of mollusks to 
which umi ushi belongs, observed, “This 
is an easygoing chap, not in the least 
alarmed at being caught.” The Empress 


laughed in delight and they went home. 








Two future emperors stroll through the countryside 


TDvoniee’s son, Crown Princ hito, anthemum curtain.” He took a lovely lighted his people. Their 4-year-old son, 
is an ardent advocate of democracy who young commoner, now Princess Michi- Prince Hiro, first prince ever to go to a 
rebelled at remaining behind a “‘chrys- ko, as his bride—and amazed and de- kindergarten, is the darling of Japan. 
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POWERED TO TUNE THE WORLD AND LOCAL FM'S FINE MUSIC! 





The Zenith Trans-Oceanic is the one 
radio in existence that statesmen, 
world-travelers, explorers, entrepre- 
neurs and diplomats depend on as an 
invaluable aid in their continuing need 
for news direct from the listening posts 
of the world! 

That’s why its list of owners reads 
like an International “Who’s Who.” 
Helps You Keep In Touch With Events 

Thousands of Miles Away 

Will the government in a far-off coun- 
try withstand the attack of insurgents? 
Will a dockside strike tie up shipping 
in some foreign port? What will be the 
outcome of the latest East-West en- 
tanglement? What are its implications? 
Will you be among the first to know? 

Distance in this fast-moving, ever- 
changing world no longer isolates you, 
your associates, or loved ones from 
events occurring thousands of miles 
away. Facts, not guesses, must influ- 
ence your course of action, condition 
your judgment, solidify your decisions. 

Powered To Tune The World 
This famous radio—the only one of its 
kind in the world—tunes medium 
wave, long wave, and short wave from 
2 to 9 MC. It also tunes the more pop- 
ular 31, 25, 19, and 16 meter interna- 
tional bands on bandspread with up to 
1000% more room on its slide-rule 
dial for pinpoint station selection. 

Tunes Static-Free FM, Too 
But, in addition to all this, the Trans- 
Oceanic tunes glorious FM with vir- 
tually no drift or fade. Interference, 


cross-talk or overlap are reduced. 
There is no annoying static, no wave- 
jamming. You hear only rich, pure, 
beautifully clear tone as perfected by 
Zenith, pioneer manufacturer of FM 
radios. 


Perfect For Use At Home, At Work, 
At Play, Or While Traveling 
The heart of this magnificent instru- 
ment is a Zenith Handcrafted Chassis. 
No printed circuits! No production 
shortcuts! It provides up to 500 milli- 
watts of undistorted audio output, in- 
corporates a complete antenna system, 
works on flashlight batteries available 
anywhere. A separate power supply is 
available for use on 230 or 115-volt 
house current (50-60 cycle AC). 
Write For Full Information! 
If you are among the more discriminat- 
ing who will treasure the distinction of 
owning this unique radio and the 
wealth of world-wide information it 
brings, write now for all the details on 
the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. 
Write today and we'll send you a 
beautiful full-color brochure and the 
name of your Zenith representative! 
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The Quality Goes In Before The Name Goes On 


levision, stereophonic high fidel- 
ographs, radios and hearing 
shipinradionics exclusively! 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
1900 N. Austin Avenue, Chicago 60639 U.S.A. 








stop taking snapshots 


[and start taking photographs ] 


minolta 





If you are really serious about photog- 


raphy you want more out of your 
photographs than mere snapshots. You 
want pictures that are exciting to look 
at more than once, pictures that reflect 
the true nature of the subject and _ its 
surroundings, colors that come alive. 
No camera, of course, can take a 
good picture. Only the photographer 
can do that. A camera can, however, 
help you avoid mistakes, give your 
photographs the mark of experience. 
Here is how the new Minolta SR-7 
35mm single lens reflex does just that: 
First of all the SR-7 is equipped with 
a powerful CdS light meter. And you’ll 
notice it’s built in (all the way in). The 
meter is highly sensitive, measures any- 
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thing you can see, and is every bit as 
accurate as the hand-held meters the 
professionals use. Furthermore, the meter 
measures true light only. Extraneous 
light from sun, sky, beach, etc., cannot 
upset pin-point perfect exposures. 
Renowned for high-level perform- 
ance is the world-famous Rokkor lens. 
Rokkor is treated with Achromatic 
coating, a patented Minolta process 
which brings a new faithfulness to color 
photography. Picture details come alive 
so real you feel you can touch them. 
The significance of the Minolta SR-7 
becomes starkly obvious when you see 
it, test it, compare it feature for feature, 
price for price with any other 35mm 
camera made. Take a look. You'll see 
the difference and why this camera is 


_used by serious photographers through- 


out the world. 


Minolta 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 


IN THE NEXT 
ISSUE OF 








What Makes 
Sammy Run 


Sammy Davis, seen above with his wife, Actress May 
Britt, in their New York town house, has made it big in 
the serious Broadway drama. His life with May and the 
children and the motives that drove him to his physically 
exhausting triumph in Golden Boy are explored in an 
eight-page story, including text by Thomas Thompson. 


Also in the 
Next issue: 


THE ART LOOTERS 
Rifling Italy’s tombs and museums 





My life hung by a thread when | jumped 
off a cliff in Australia 


1 ‘*The jagged rocks 300 feet below made jumping friends convinced me to try. They pointed out that the 
seem like sheer suicide,”’ writes Keith Belgum, adven- rope looped through the ring at my waist would tighten 
turous friend of Canadian Club. “But my Australian and slow my fall when they tugged at the other end. 





HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 






‘Shaken, I headed for a Watson’s 
Bay tavern with my friends 

for a drink of our favourite whisky— 
Canadian Club.’’ Why this whisky’s 
universal popularity ? No other rewards 
you with such distinctive flavour— 
for no other whisky tastes quite like 
Canadian Club. You can stay with it 
all evening long—in short ones before 
dinner, or in tall ones after. 
You owe it to yourself to start enjoying @ 
Canadian Club—the world’s lightest 
whisky—this very evening. 
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“The Best In The House” in 87 lands 


‘‘Reassured, I closed my eyes and leaped. The wind 
2 rushed by me as I fell with express train speed. 
Halfway down I expected the tug at the rope that would 
slow me down. To my horror, I continued to drop. 





3 ‘*Thirty feet from disaster, 

I felt the rescuing tug. The rope 
smoked as I coasted to a stop and 
slid limply down to the rocks below. 





HIRAM WALKER & SONS LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA - DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


""COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘*COKE’! ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 


Brighten the season—Wwelcame your guests with friendly Coca- Cola. It’s always i in the very best of taste. Cold. Crisp. Delicious. Really 
refreshing. At holiday time—or any time—remember: fun goes better . .. you go better... things go better with Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 





